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In the following pages men who have assuoed the intellectual 
direction of the Social Studies Program of Educational Services 
Incorporated describe the several parts of the Program. These descriptive 
essays were written in part to answer the questions most often put to us 
about matters of content and method. 0 

lliere is a different kind of question, continuously put to us in one 
way or another, that goes*beyond substance or procedure in search, 
apparently, of the justifiable purpose for this enterprise. The question 
comes in a variety of forms. Why are we doing what we are doing? Is 
it worth doing? What will become of it all if we. go on doing it? 

The simple answers are: we are doing it because, with or without 
attachment to results. It turns out to be. Just in itself, very Interesting 
work. And at least in our own intellectual interest well vrarth the 
doing. For those used to studying society from the sterilized base of 
a modern scholarly field to come a little closer to the contagion of the 
world's slow stain is no doubt a good thing. As for where it will all 
end, we do not know and indeed it seems that nobody can be sure. One man 
fr«B whom we were seeking money thought it might prove to be merely "fun 
and games" while one of his own colleagues said that we were "the 
architects of a revolution." 

Such simple answers may satisfy the curiosity about personal motivations, 
but they do not get to the end of a search for some greater purpose in 
the business of developing new course materials and new teaching methods 
for our schools. Nor do they supply evidence from which prudential 
Judgement could be reached about the wisdom of sustaining this enterprise 
into even a limited future. 
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There are sane great texts in support o£ anyone who seeks to ^prove 
the process of education - as opposed to the Increase of knowledge -» ^ 
today. Half a century ago, E.G. Wells said that htman history was 
Incoming more and more a race hetwen education and catastrophe. Soo» 
years tater, Alfred Korth Whitehead said that today the rule was absolute: 
the society that did not value and nourish the trained mind would perish. 
And in this country, a republic, it is not enough to nourish the minds 
of the rich, the well born, the able, or of those modern aristocrats, those 
with scores of 700 or better in the MAI/SAT tests, Robert Winthrop put 
the general case very well in speaking 100 years ago of the emancipated 
negroes "Justice to th^, the welfare of the States in v^ich they live, 
the safety of the whole Republic, the dignity of the elective franchise, 
- all alike demand that the still remaining bonds of ignorance shall be 
unloosed and broken and the minds as well as the bodies of the emancipated 
go free." 

Today, in a world with a future that will be governed more by ideas 
then by recollection of past exper fence, there will be a new and dangerous 
condition of servitude for all those whose minds do not go free. "Our 
purpose," as James B. Conant said, "is to cultivate in the largest possible 
number of our future citizens an appreciation of both the responsibilities 
and benefits which come to them because they are Americans and are free." 

So much for great texts. They suggest ("catastrophe," "perish," 
"the safety of the whole Republic") that ih the interests of survival, 
let alone "the great society," at least some of these near the top of the 
ivory tower, in the scholars' stalls and studies, would do well to have a 
care for the foundations; or, to put it another way, to concern themselves 
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with what's going on in the schools. 

Ever since we began, we have o£tea been asked if we really do have 
any idea of what is now going on in the schools. We also have been 
exposed to a good many not necessarily expert witnesses with strong 
feelings. From K to 12, it is said, things in the social studies are 
"dull," "superificial," "sterilely descriptive," "irrelevant," and 
"repetitious." We will not recite on this matter in any detail, nor 
would it help much if we did. For one thing, too many general indictments - 
bad words and adjectival clauses - have already been fired at a system 
which in its totality is one of the most distinctive achievements of 
this society. In no other country, for instance, can any citizen obtain 
the kind of education at public expense that is here available for anyone 
capable of it from the Kindergarten through the highest graduate degrees. 
For another thing, it has become obvious to us that throughout this 
system there are at work, in some number gifted teachers and brave 
superintendents who have done remarkable things in their classrooms and 
schools. It is not possible, in view of these considerations, to indict 
the whole system. And even if It were, it would not be profitable to do 
so. The justification for efforts such as ours will not be found in 
generalized descriptions of how bad things are, but in demonstrations of 
how they might become better. And we do believe that by several small 
demonstrations we have already indicated that we can contribute, in 
important ways, to the general improvement of the teaching of social studies 
In the schools . 

Our case may be stated in the following way. The object of courses 
in the social studies is to enable students to live as effectively and 
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sacisfyingly as {X988ible in the society they will enter. To this end, 
students need to have some very specific la£omatlon about themselves 
as human beings and about the past and present o£ the society they will 
enter. They also need to have some understanding of the general nature 
of all societies. They need to develop powers of analysis and of logical 
thought: they need also to develop the power of their intuitions and 
Imaginations. They need, in other words, to feel strongly as well as 
think clearly and to tell the difference between the two. Hiey need also 
to develop an awareness that articles of faith - whidt are often called 
a sense of values - are necessary regulators for the choices and actions 
any man has to take. 

^^o doubt all those concerned with the educational process would come 
to easy agreement on these propositions. The purpose of our venture is 
to bring this set of platitudinous objectives s<»»ewhat closer to ful- 
fillment. In so far as this suggests the need for curriculum change in the 
social studies, we can say that we have concentrated our efforts at the 
source of all such change - course materials. There are, of course, many 
elements in this process of change - ix<m new school architecture to 
teacher training, from better testing schemes to novel theories of learning 
but everything starts out - and Is continuously governed by - what is 
taught. Our effort has been directed primarily to the development of new 
course materials - not the preparation of descriptive syllabi or 
bibliographies or guides to supplementary reading - but to the stuff itself. 

In the selection and organization of the material we have sought to 
include, wherever appropriate, the findings of all the social sciences. . 
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la the p«st iiity years, these fields have developed iapresslvely as 
fields with sj^cial bodies of knovledge and 8pee|al intellectual procedures. 
Taken collectively, they have considerably advanced our underst^-adlng both 
of man as an individual person and of men iA society. Yet these advances 
have not been much reflected in the courses rum being given in social 
studies in the schools. There is, for one thing, the inertia in any 

system which is without competitive stimulation or sufficient means to 

J. 

generate novelty within itself. There also is still SiMaething of a debate 
over the best means to introduce these social sciences. One way would 
be to offer them as particular courses of study - psychology, anthropology, 
economics, etc. •> with discrete bodies of infoxmatlon and intellectual 
techniques to master. We have decided to brii% th&a in, in a different 
way. Selecting first a human or social situation - either out of history 
or of current concern - we then try to analyze and understand the situation 
by making use of the varied methods and interpretations of the several 
social sciences. In this way, we hope to preserve In the student the sense 
that the prime object of study is man and his society and not an 
Intellectual field. 

We believe also that the* selection and organization of the material 
itself facilitates the pursuit of this object of study. For one thing, 
the situations or occasions chosen are designed to enlarge a student's 
understanding of the elements in his own heritage that have continuing 
significance and of the conditions he will be dealing with in his life 
after school. Freed from too strict a ^ronologlcal determtnlam tn his 
.courses, he will have increased opportunity to inveftigate the nature and 
meaning of the forces that give shape to the contenporary surroundings. 



Furthermore, as oCteoas possiblet the student is presented with the raw 
(oaterials of human or social situations - the documentSp correspondence! 
pictures, statistics, and artifacts of the tine. Ihe opportunity for 
introducing intellectual order into these oaterials, for giving them 
shape and interpretation is given, as much as possible, to the student 
himself. Learnifig is assumed to be a Joint venture l^tween te^ther and 
pupil in which the student can discover how to mike up kia own mli^ and 
sustain in a responsible way his own position* Considered pedagogical ly, 
this appears to make sense; the act of engages»nt, of transmuting the 
raw data by one^s own efforts, camtot, we feel, but accelerate the learning 
process, and make more lasting the effect of the things learned and of 
the way in which the things were learned - the irR>rkings of the mind. 

In such an exercise, we also believe, the student will have greater 

m 

opportunity than ordinarily eKlsts at present to deal with one of the 
most difficult matters in the field of social studies. This is the matter 
of value - go6d and evil, better and worse, right and wrong. Aaj^ human 
situation, any social situation or any political situation of use and 
interest contains, along with such things as crop failures, the birth 
rate, the flight of gold, and the state of the art, some questions about 
the quality of the end In view. It Is Idle to pretend that any series of 
human events arrange themselves unmodified by the pressures of what men 
feel to be worth ^llc or not worth while. It Is also iSle to pretend 
that any retrospective attempt to describe the series of events can by any 
sterilizing process be freed of the predispositions of the describer. Even 
In^the physical sciences the thing observed is subject to the distorting 
Influence of the observer. Not to recognize this, not to take it into 

\ 
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account, 1» to laiss one of the governing eloi^ats la all social studies. « 

there are various ways to handle this problem. You can reconstruct 
a narrative so bland In Its report as to lose all meaning and life. You 
can appear to subject human action to t^ servitude of scl&ntlflc 
observation and simply describe all Instances of choice and Judgment 
as products - Interesting local abberatlons - of cultural pressures and 
restrictions. A third - and better way w believe - Is to engage the 
student as fully as may be In the meaning of a human situation by asking 
him to reconstruct It from its constituent parts. The act of discovering 
opposing views, or reconciling conflicting evidence, of tracing for hijaself 
the paths of indignation, faith, outrage, and hope through 'a tangled net 
of events should brfhg him closer to an understanding of the force in 
men's feelings of right and wrong. The exercise should also, since he 
is doing the work, bring him closer to an awareness and examination of his 
own feelings in these matters. And when a whole class is engaged in such 
an exercise, the opportunity to debate with each other (so the experimental 
tests we have conducted indicate) is greatly increased. Since in a stable 
republic all matters of value are ultimately rescind by the resolution 
of difference in debate, the practice of discussion In the classroom is ' 
perhaps the soundest civics. 

Finally, this work with course materials must be taken as a piece of 
what Is now called research and development. This means, for one thing, 
that we do not believe that the materials will ever leave our hands in 
a final form. They are presented, one hopes, la such a way that they are 
Intellectually sound and satisfying In th^pselves, but also In such a way 
as to suggest continuous modification, extension and addition by students 



and teachers alike. They are sttpposed to contain the eleoeats of 
intellectual life - not finished statements - and are therefore capable 
of change and growth in other hai^s and minds. 

The. fact that ve are engaged in research and developo»nt means also 
somethixig else besides the shape we try to give to the materials. Our 
original concern with osurse structure has led to a growing concern with 
the large question of learning. The practice of testing materials 
produced not only questions, about the materials but questions about thinking 
and understanding. No existing theories served to satisfy the questions 
raised. Increasingly, therefore, the work which began siaply as the 
development of new courses has become as well a series of experiments in 
the process of education. From these endeavours- will come, in time we 
hope, some surer theoretical support than now exists for the selection 
of what kinds of things may best be studied when; how they can most 
easily and effectively be studied; who should study them and what further 
knowledge is needed by those %rtio teach. 

In the foregoing paragraphs are listed five specific elements In our 
work that will serve, we believe, to measurably strengthen the learning 
and teaching in the sotial studies. The question of what will become of 
an organization engaged In such an effort remains. As said before, 
prediction Is difficult, but if events can be controlled at all by conscious 
Intent, we would predict that this organization could usefully remain in 
being for some time to come without much change- of either purpose or 
character. At least, for such a work of research and develofsnent, it Is 
not now possible to state very precisely a point at which the work can 
logically end. At Che moment, all the real demands upon the organization 
are for expansion and extension of effort; and, also at the moment, the" 



demands are i;apid.ly increasing rather than diminishing. 

* ~ . * ■ 

But limits of size and' natures can be 'suggested and imposed more easily 
than thdse of tipe.^. We believe as an entity we should never depart from 
the task of research anfl deveiopiaent, in courge materials and omthods of 
instruction. And we further believe that -to do this, work well we should 
remain a small organization injifellectually independ^t of all the 
surrounding institutiosns -. universitie^school systems, schools of 
education, state agencies - that support us. We alsa.beaieve we should 
act not as a single source but as a model for other n«v agencies in other 
parts of thB country. 

In speaking as we have of "a small organization," of "a model," o^ 
"research and development," we do not wish to suggest that we are 
pursuing local gains or minor purposes. Nor yet, fun and games. We 
believe that what we are doing is the most iflportant thing anyone, in our 
calling can do today. The greatest danger .lying ahead in the unfamiliar, 
revolutionary future is that men with obsolete learning and modes of 
learning will lose the power to understand tljelr surroundings or themselves 
In the midst of their novel surroui^dings. Meanwhile, the under achievers 
in the elementary grades, ^he dropouts in any high schiijol, the pickets 
in Berkeley are^^iving the most obvious signals of the waste, frustration, 
and even contempt produced by the existing modes of learning. What seems 
to be required is a change in the process ofoducat ion so profound that it 
will give students far better means to deal competently and wisely with 
the profound and startling changes in the world around them. 

We wish to have as large a part as possible in this uiidertaklng. 
When we speak of a small organization, we are thinking of the scale>of 



the means and not of the extent of the effects. The kind o£ intelleotual 
exercise ve are engaged in goes better with staall forces. &it this . 
exercise takes us to the center of the process of change* Ihe quality 
of education depends directly and finally on the quality of the things \ 
learned and the quality of the intellectual experience acquired in the 
learning. By concentrating on these two interacting elements we believe 

if 

that with limited means we can contrit^^te to the making of large and 
general effects in a short time. 

In seeking this end, we do not assume that the attractive power 
of the better roq^ se tra p will be enough. It will take soamthing more 
to move the large and complex system. We are part of an organization 
which in eight years has changed the way that over half the high school 
students learning physics in this country now study their subject. No 
other agency in the nation has had experience remotely coaparable In 
dealing with all the elements that can be organized to produce rapid, 
laj;ge scale change in our educational process. 

Change in the social studies is, no doubt, a larger harder thing 
than change in physics. It is also, in our view,, more iamedtately 
important to achieve today. The resources at our disposal appear to give 
US a comparative £*dvantage in the field. We hope to be able to sieze 
this advantage and by our action set in motion all the forces necessary 
to produce a new social studies curriculum in our schools^ 

s 



CHAP1SR TWO: 
TBE EX^IENTASS SCHOOL 

Han: A Course of Study 
Jerome S. Bruner 



Ihere is a dlleama in describing a course o£ study. Qeus must begin 
by setting £orth the intellectual substance o£ wh a^ i .8 to be taught, else 
there can be no sense of what challenges and shapes -the curiosity of the 
student. Yet the ooiaent one suc^i^fi to the temptation to **get across" 
the subject, at that oc»Bent the ingredient of pedagogy is in jeopardy. , 
For it is only in a trivial sense that one gives a cotirse to ^et aoaething 
across,** laerely to .Is^art inforatation. There are better tasims to that end 
than teaching. Unless the l^l^er also masters hiiaself, disciplines his 
taste, deepens his view of the world, the **80iaethir^** that i» got across 
is hardly worth the effort of transmission. 

Bie more •'elementary'* a course and the younger its students, the more 
serious must be its pedagogical aim of forming the intellectual powers of 
3 those whom it serves. It is as lo^ortant to justify a good mathematics 

course by the intellectual discipline it provides or the honesty it pro- 
motes as by the mathematics it transmits. Indeed, neither \can be 
accomplished without the other. 

We begin with an accoimt of the substance or structure of a course 
in "social studies" now in the process of construction. Ihe pedagogy 
follows. The aim of the exercise is to write a transitional first draft 
of the course, a common focus for those of us Mho have been trying to 
compose the uourse, trying to teach parts of it to children in Grade V. 
If the exercise is finally stwcessful, we shall end with a completed 
course— with the materials, guides, films, and the other things that roust 
be in the student's hands and on the teacher's shelf. There will be 
drafts In between. The exercise, we hope, will allow us to be clearer 
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about what we are doir^. In the final section we shall consider how we 
propose to get from a first draft such as this to £ course that is ready 
for teaching. 

Structure of the Ck>urse 

Ihe content of , the course is can! his nature as a species, the forces 
that shaped and continue to shape his huaaanity. Three questions relsur 
throughout : 

""Ml* 

Wiat is Ixismn about human beings? 
How did they get that way? 
How ,can they be otade more so? 
We seek exercises and materials through which our pupils can learn wherein 

man is distinctive in his adaptation to the world, and wherein there is 

y 

discernible continuity between him and his animal forbearers.^ For man 
represents that crucial point in evolution where adaptation U achieved 
by the vehicle of culture and only in a minor way by further changes in 
his morphology. Yet there are ch^aical tides that run in his blood that 
are as ancient as the reptiles. We, make every effort at the outset to 
tell the children where we hope to travel with them. Yet little^of such 
recounting gets through. Much more useful, we have found, to pose the 
three quest! ons directly to the children so that their own views can be 
brought into. the open and so that they can establish some points of view 
of their own. 

In pursuit of our questions we shall explore five matters, each 
closely associated with the evolution of man as a species, each defining, 
at once the distinctiveness of man and his ^potentiality for further 
evolution. The five great humanizing forces are, of course, tool -making. 



language , social organization, the ir w n a g emen t of laan's prolimged child- 
hood, and man's urge to explain. It has been our first leaaoo in teaching 
that no pupil, however eager, can appreciate the relevance of, say, tooX- 
fflaking in hunan evolution without first grasping the fundaiaental concept 
of a tool or what | language is or a myth or social organization. These 
are not obvious natters^ So we are involved in teaching not only the role 
of tools or language in the eiaergence of man, but as a necesfary precon- 
dition for doing so, setting forth the . fundamentals of linguistics or 
the theory of tools. And it is as often the case as not that (as in the 
case of the "theory of tools") we must solve a formidable intellectual 
problem ourselves in order to be able to help our pupils do the same. 

While one readily singles out these five massive contributors to 
man's humanization, under no circimistances can they be put into air- 
tight compartments. Human kinship is distinctively different from primate 
mating patterns precisely because it is classif icatory and rests on man's 
ability to use language. Or, If you will, tool-use enhances the division 
of labor in a society which in turn affects kinship. And language itself 
is more clearly appreciated by reference to its acquisition in the uniquely 
human interaction between child and parent. And obviously, the nature 
of man's world view, whether formulated in myth or in science, depends 
upon and is constrained by the nature of human language. So while each 
domain can be treated as a separate set of ideas, as we shall see, swcess 
in teaching depends upon making it possible for children to have a sense 
of their interaction. • . 
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# Inching the essentials o£ linguistics to chlldrmi in the elementary 
grades hss limits, but they are wider than ve had expected. There are 

■a 

certain pedagogic precautioit^ to be respected if teii*^year«olds are to 
be captivated, the subjQ.ct. -It'iaust not, to begin with, be presented^ 
as a normative subject— as an exercise in tow things should be written 
or said. It osust, sxtreover, be disassociated from such traditional 
•^ramsar" as the child has encountered. There is nothing so deadening as 
to have a child handle the "type-and order" problem by **recognizing" one 
category of words as »»nouns" and parroting, upon beliig asked what he 
means by a noun, that it is a »*person, place, or thing." It is not that 
he is either '*right" or **wrong," but rather that he is as remote from the 
issue as would somebody be did they attempt to account for grief over 
the assassination of a President by citing the Constitution on the division 
of powers. And finally, the discussion needs to remain close to the nature 
of language In use, its likely origin, and the functions to which it is 
put . 

Whether it is true or not that a ten-year-old lias a complete grammatical 
repertory, he is certainly capable of and delighted in recognizing all 
linguistic features when confronted with instances of them. The chief 
^id to such recognition is contrast— tlie opportunity to observe the 
oppositional features that are so much a feature of human language. What 
comes hard is to formulate these features conceptuaUy» to go beyond the 
intuitive grasp of the native speaker to the more self-conscious under- 
standing of the linguist. It ^s this task- -getting -children to look at 
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and ponder the things they can notice in their language long enough to 
underatand them— that is aost difficult and that should not be pushed - 
to the point of tedium. ^ 

Our section on language includes a cmideratlon of what commi- 
cstion is— by contrasting how humans manage and how aniaaU manage^ to send 
and receive messages. The early sessions have proved lively and in the 
course of then nearly every xnajor issue of linguistics is raised and 
allowed to go begging. This preliminary exercise has the great viijtue 
that it can be repeated on later occasions, ^en students have achieved^ 
varying levels of sophistication, with the result that they readily recog- 
nize how much progress they have m^e. 

The opening session (or sessions, for students* often want to continue 
the arguments over animals and humans) usually highlights whi.ch among several 
openings can be best pursued in later units. What follows is influenced 
by far too little experience to be considered the general rule, but it 
is at least one exffljq>le. 

The discussion led naturally to the design features of a language. 
We designed a language game based on bee language, requiring the children 
to find hidden objects by using messages in this bee-like language. The 
children are encouraged to design similar languages and to improve on the 
design of the language used. They take to this readily and are eager to 
discuss and make clearer such design features as semanticity, voice-ear 
link, displacement, and cultural transmission. The game, of course, is 
a lea*4n to the demonstration of bee-language as presented in the von Frisch 
film (which is not altogether satisfactory). We were struck, however, at 
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how much tatxe interested the children were in talking about their own 
language than in discussing bee language or von Frisch'.s analysis of it. 
It is as if the bee linguistics was interesting as a take-off into the 
closer analysis of their avn language. 

Our next objective is to present the powerful ideas of arbitrariness, 
of i^oductivity, and of duality of patterning, the latter the exclusive 
property of human language. \Ie have approached arbitrariness by the con- 
verttlonal route of comparing how pictures, diagrams, charades, and words 
"refer to things. There are nice jokes to be used, as in the ex.unple given 
by Hockett of the tiny word whole referring to a big thing, while the large 
word microorganism refers to a tiny one. With respect to productivity, 
we have had considerable initial success with two exercises. The first is 
with a language containing four types (how, what, when, where) with a ^ 
limited number of tokens of each type (e.g., by hand, by weapon, by trap, 

as ^kens of the 'Wf' type) and with a highly constrained set of orders 

I 

each referring to a different kind of food-related activity. By^is 
means we readily establish the idea of t^ge and order as two basic ideas. 
They readily grasp the idea of substitutivity of tokens within a type. 

(Indeed, given the interest in secret codes based on substitution of 
words or letters for code breaking, they need little instruction on this 

score . ) 

Once the Ideas of type and order are established, we begin the following 
amusing exercise to illustrate the intersubstitutability of language frames. 
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Ue present: 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


The 


man 


ate 


his 


lunch 


A 


lad;^ 


wore 


my 


hat 


This 


doctor broke 


a 


bottle 


My 


son 


drove 


our 


car 



and the children are now asked to provide 'hatching" examples. They can 
do so readily. They soon discover that so long as they pick words in the 
order 1 2 3 4 5, from any place in each colismi, sosaething "sensible" can 
be got— even if it is silly or not true like, **My doctor wore a car," or, 
"A lady ate a bottle,** it is least not "crasy" like, '"Man the lunch his 
ate." 

I 

The students need no urging to construct new francs and to insert 
additional types into frames already set up (like a new first column the 
tokens of which include, did, can, has , etc.) Interesting discoveries 
are made — such as the relative openness of sotne positions and the closed 
nature of others. We hope to devise methods to help the children discover 
some of the deeper features of granimar, better to grasp what a language 
is— for exajnple, that one can start with relatively simple sentence frames, 
-«k€rnel sentences," and transform them progressively into negatives, querie 
and passives or any two or 'even three of these, and that more complex forms 
can be returned to sin^ler forms by applying the transformations in reverse 

Finally, a game has been devised (a game involving signalling at sea) 
to illustrate duality of patterning, that most difficult feature of human 
language. It involves developing a language initially with a very limited 
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set of building blocks (as with human langtiageSt each of which comabines 
intrinsically roaaningless sound eleiaents, phones, into a unique eystem 
that renders them into meaningful phoneass, a change in one of wh£ch will 
alter the meaning of a ward so that, in English, rob and lob are different 
words, but not so in Japanese where /r/ and /I/ are allophones of the same 
phoneme jtist as plosive /p/ (pin) and non-plosive /p/ (spin) are "the same** 
for us but not for others). Three kinds of word blocks can be arranged 
in a frame, making twenty-seven possible "words** or lexemes. But there 
must be rules as to which combinations mean things and which not. It is 
very quickly apparent to the children that the blocks as such •*affian*' 
nothing, but the frames do— or some do and soa^ do not. We are in progress 
of going from this point toward other aspects of duality as this is being 
written. 

It is. a natural transition to go from syntax to the question of how 
language is acquired by young hiimans and other primates. We shall use 
the considerable resources provided by recent studies of language acquisi- 
tion to show the manner in which syntax eroergesi- from certain very elemen- 
tary forms such as the pivot-plus-open-class and the head-plus-attribute. 
The idea of '*writing a grammar** for any form of speech 'encountered will also 
be presented. In addition, the child-adult "expansion-idealization" cycle 
will be explored as an exampla^of a powerful form of social grouping that 
is crucial for transmitting the language., Foy contrast, we hope to 
examine the problems of language, development of Vicki, a chlw^anzee raised 
by a family along with their own child of like age. the subtle problem 
of "traditional" and "hereditary" transmission is bomd to emerge. 
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Finally, and with the beaefit of their newly-gained insight into 'the 
nature of language, we shall return to the question of the origins of husBsa 
language and its role in shaping hwaan characteristics. We hope first to 
% cover the newly available tDaterials on the universal characteristics of 
all human languages— first getting the children to make soxae informed 
guesses on the subject. Then we shall consider the role of language in 
the, organization of the early human group and the effectiveness it might 
add to such group activities as hunting, given its design features ajd its 
universals. To go from this point to a consideration of myth and its 
nature is not a difficult step. 

We have examined these matters in some detail here (though at that 
not closely enough). Our hope is to give the reader a concrete sense of 
"how far we wish to go. It is plain that the section on language can take 
as much of a year as one wishes— Including the whole time. We are over- 
producing materials better to sense what is possible and how to combine « 
what is possible. Some schools may want to devote much time to language, 
and we hope to make it possible for them to do so. But above all, we 
hope to provide enough variety so that a teacher can -choose an emphasis 
of his own, -whether it be to increase self-consciousness about language 
or to Impart a livelier sense of some distinctively human aspect of human 
language. In the first stages of our work, the tendency is to concentrate 
more on "getting the subject right"— in this case linguistics— than on 
* getting the whole course constructed. And just as there is a tension 
between the requirement of the subject itself and those imposed by the 
need to teach it to children, so is there a necessary tension between the 
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parts' of o»»r course (the five topics!} and the whole (the nature and evolu- 
tion of nan). We shall return to this natter in disousalng the suosaer 
workshop in a later section « ^ 

Bie sectlcm on language has required the collaboration of a variety 
of linguists of different stripe— pure, anthropological, psychological— 
|»ut also of teachers, psychologists, film-ttakers, artists, and children. 
At that, it is hardly quarter d<me as of this writing. Gloria Cooper 
of Harvard has directed the unit, with the aid of Bavld McNeill of Harvard, 
Mary Henle of the !few School, John Mickey of Colorado State, Betsy Dunkman 
of the Newton Schools, and Florence Jackson of the New* York City Schools. 

Tool Making 

One starts with several home truths about children and "tools." 
They have usxially not used many of them, and Itj general, tools will nof 
be of much interest, ^his may derive from the deeper truth that, In 
general, children (like their urban parents) think of tools as set pieces 
that are to be bought in hardware stores. And finally, children in our 
technologically mature society usually have little notion of the relation 
between tools and our way of life. Production takes place in factories 
where they have never been, its products are so "packaged" as to minimize 
or cosmetize ♦'he production process that brought them into being. 

As of this writing, the tool unit is still under discussion. What 
follows are some of the leading ideas that animate the design of the wilt. 

To begin with, a philosophical approach to the nature of tool-using. 
What is most characteristic of any kind of tool -using is not the tools 
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themselves » but rather the pragreia that guides their use. It is in this 
broader sense that ^ools take on their proper meaning as asapiif iers of 
human capacities and is^lessenters of human activity. 

• Seen as amplifiers, tools can be conceived to^fall into three general 
classes— asapliCiers of sensory capacities, of motoric capacities, and of 
ratiocinative capacities. Within each type there are many subspecies. 
There are sensory as^lificrs like microscopes and ear horns that are 
»Wgnifiers," others, like spirit levels And bobs, that are "reference 
markers," etc. Soaie Isiqileroent systems "stretch out" time (slow lootion ^ 
cinematography) and others condense it (time-lapse registration). In the 
realm of motoric amplifiers, some tools provide a basis for binding, s«ne 
for penetrating, some even for steadying—as when one v f ouSr -pupils des- 
cribed a draughtsman's compass as a "steadying tool." And, of course, 
there are the "soft tSbls" of ratiocination such as mathematicg and logic 
and the "hard tools" they make possible, ranging from the abacus to the 
high speed digital computer and the automaton. 

Once we think cf tools "as Imbedded in a program of use— as implementers 
of human activity— then it becomes possible to deal with the basic Idea 
of substitutability, an idea as crucial to language as it is to tools. If 
one cannot use or find a certain word or phrase, another near-equivalent ' 
can be substituted in its place. So too with tools: if a skilled car- 
penter happens not to have brought tiis chisel to the job, he can usually 
substitute sotaething else in its place-the edge of a plane blade, a pocket 
knife, etc. In short, tools are not fixed, and the "functional fixedness" 
found by so many psychologists studying problem-solving comes finally . 
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because so mu^ thinking ^'abouf^ tools fixes thesa to convention— a hasiaer^ is 

for nails and nothing but nails. 

Our ult^nate otiject in teaching about tools is, as noted b«£ore, not 

90 much to explica^te tJools and their significance » but to explore how tools- 

affected man's evolution. The evidence poiuts very stro^ly to the central 

part in evolution played by natural 'selection favoring the user of spon- 

f • ■ 

taneous pebble tools over those pr^to-hominida who depended upon their 
formidable j^ws and dentation. In tia«, survival depended increasingly 
Oft the capacities of thf tool-user and tool -maker —not only hiis. opposable 
forefinger and thumb, but the "nervous system to go with them, Withta'a 
few hundred thousand years after the first primitive tooX-usAng appears, 
man's brain size more than doubles. Evolution (or more simply, aKfvival) 
favored the larger brained creatures capable of adapting by th^ use of tools, 
and brain size seems to have been roughly correlated with that- capacity. 
There are many fascinating concomitants to this story. Bet", r weapons 
meant a shift to carnivorousness. This in turn led to leisure— or at least 
less roaming after roots— which in turn make^ possible pertasnent or semi- 
permanent settlement. Throughout, the changes produced lead to changes in 
way of life, changes in culture and social organization, ehat^es in v*at 
it is possible to do. 

All of these matters are now superbly documented in te^ky's excavations' 
in Olduvai Gorge in East Africa. We have consulted with him and he has * ^ 
expressed Eagerness to edit four films for us on tool-isnaking and' it« .sub- 
sequent effects on tie emergence of a new way of life. These^are scheduled \ 
for the fall of 1965. If we are successful in getting our pupils co/'speculate 



about the changes in a a*cM:^lety that aecoo^^y changes in technology » we 
will at least have fulfilled one of the original aims of the Social Studies 
Program: to get across the idea that a technology requires a counterpart . 
in social, organisation before it can be used effectively by a society. 

There happen also to be new materials available on the burgeoning 
technology of the Hagdalenian period when more decorative features appear - 

and tool-makers begin to apeclallze. He are. exploring thi« work to see 

f • * 

whether it too can be used in the saa£ spirit. 

A few of the exercises being planiied to the "tool section*^ give sotae 
flavor of the pedagogy. One unit calls for the taking of a «V:ensUs of ., 
skills"— the tasks that children know how to perfonfl, along with some effort 
to examine how they were learned (Including tool skills). Another unit 
consists of trying to design an "all-purpose" tool so that the children 
can have some notion of the progrananatic questions one asks In deslgnlnig 
a tool and why specialized use has a role. 

There will also be an opportunity (of which more In a later section) 
for the children to cosapare "tool play" of an Eskimo boy and I^nal boy of 
New Guinea with the play of Immature freeranglng baboons, macaques, and 
chimpanzees. We are also In process of obtaining films, on the technique 
of manufacture of flint Implements and hope also^ to obtain Inexpensive 
enough materials to have our pupils try their hand at flint knapping and 
other modes of Instrument m^lnp, guided possibly by films on the subject 
by the distinguished French archeologlst. Dr. Hordes, 

Tie re will be some treatment of tools to make tools to make tools, 
as well as of tools that control various forms of natural power. A 
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possible route into this diseussion is an overview of the evolution of 
tool-i9akisig general ly-'-^rom the first "spontaneous" or picked-up tools, 
to the shai^d ones, to those shaped to a pattern, to modem conceptions 
of man-machine relations as in contemporary systems research. Xndeed, 
if we do follow this approach we shall also explore the deeisn of a game 
of tool design involving variables such as cost, tisae, gain, specificity 
of faction, skill required, etc., with the object of making clear the 
programmatic nature of tools and manner in which tools represent selective 
extensions of human 'powers. ' 

* # 

Social teganization 

The section on social oifganizatlon is still in preliminary planning, * 
89ve in one^ respect, where' work is qui tf^^ll advanced. The unit has as 
its objective to make children aware that there is. a structure in a 
society and that this structure is not fixed once for all. It is an inte-^ 
grated pattern and you cannot change one part of .the pattern without 
other parts of jthe society changing with it. The way a society arranged 
itself for carrying out its affairs depends upon a variety of factors , 
ranging from Ixs ecology at- one end to the irreversible course of its 
history and world-view at the other. ^ 

A first task is to lead children to reco^lze explicitly certain basic 
patterns in the society around them, patterns, tliey know well in an implicit 
intuitive way— the distinction between kin and other, between face-to-face 
gro^^s and secondasy groups, between reference groups and ones that have 
corporate being. Theae, we believe, are distinctions that children easily 
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4i8Cover. We should also ItJta. the children to grasp the rather abstract 

fact that vlthln most hunan groups beycmd the Ismediate faally, continuity 

depends not so lauch upon specific people, but upon "roles" filled by 

people— again, as with language and tool -use, there are structures with 
I- 

substitutability. 

Such social organization is narked by reciprocity and exchange— 
cooperation is Cfni^ettsated by protection, service by fee, and so on. 
There is always giving and getting. There are, taoreovcr, fonas of legiti- 
oacy and sanction that define the Halts of possible behavior In any given 
role. They are the bounds set by a society, and do not depend upon the 
individual's choice. Law is the classic case, but not the only cme. ftoe 
cannot cotaatt theft legally, but then too one cannot Ignore friends with 
impunity and law has nothing to do with it. 

A society, moreover, has a certain world view, a way of defining 
what is "real," what Is "good." what is •'possible." To this matter we turn 
in a plater section, mentioning It here only to complete our catalogue of 
aspirations of ideas we hope to introduce in this part of the course. 

tfe believe that these matters cart be presented to children in a . 
fashion that is gripping, close to life, and intellectually honest. The 
pedagoK^ is scarcely clear", but we are on the track of some interesting 
ways of operating. One difficulty with social organization is its ubiquity. 
Contrast may be our Ojest way of saving social organization from obviousness— 
by comparing our own forms of social organization ^ th those of baboon 
troops, of Eskimo, of Bushmen, of prehistoric man as inferred from excavated 
living floors in Europe and East Africa. But beyond this we are now developing 
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a "fasaily" of genes designed to bring social organisation into the personal 
consciousness o£ the ^ildren. 

Xhe first of these games, '•Hunting," is desi^ied to siaailate conditions 
in an early human group engaged 4n hunting and is patterned on the Ufe and 
ecology of tl^e Bushmen of the Kalahari desert. The elements of the gsme are 
Hunters, Prey, Weapons, Habitats, Messages, Predators, and Food. Vitluiut 
going into defail, the game simulates (in the manner of so-called Pentagon 
gffioes used for increasing the sensitivities of generals) the problem of 
planning how far one wishes to go in search of various kinds of gaacj how 
resources need to be shared by a grotq> to get beyond "varmint" hunting to 
larger game, how differentiation of labor can come about in weapon making 
and weapon using, how one must detfide among different odds in hunting in 
one terrain or another. Given the fom of the game (for which we are 
principally grateful to Dr. Clark Abt), its content can be readily varied , 
to fit the conditions of life of other hunting groups, such as thie Eskimo, 
again with the object of contrast. 

What has proved particularly interesting in our early work with the 
game is that it permits the grouping of a considerable aaount of "real" 
material around it— accounts of the life of the Kalahari Bushmen (of which 
there is an extraordinarily rich record on film and in both literary and 
monographic form), their myths and art, the "forbiddingly" desert ecology 
that is their environment. And so too with the Eskimo, should he go ahead 
to construct an analogue game for them, for we are in possession of an 
equally rich documentation on the Ketsilik Eskimo of Pelly Bay. Indeed, 
one of the documentary films made by the E.S.I. Studio in collaborati<Hi ' 
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idth the CanadUn Film Board m, Aiftn Bsllkei of tiM Iteivtiraity of 
MontreAl (out of scvon half-hour f ilaa ta bo •'cut" fro* our 100,000 foot 
of film) haa alraady rocolvod iotoraat^oiiftl aeelaia. 

Finally, and again by eoatraot, tha«t not aaiiaU^a vast ttoro of 
notorial cm the social organisation of higher pri»atea«-a ecmtldarablo 
portion of i^eh ia also in film ahot by a craw voder Bt, Irvan DaVoro 
of Harvard for that sorvea extranely noil to prov^ diacuasion 

on f^t ia uniquely human about hunan social organixation* 

Hie group now at wark g& Social Oi^aniasaticn coaalsta of Edvin 
Dethlefsen of Harvard, Mr. Hichard McCann, on leave from the Kewton Schools 
and Mrs. Linda Braun of the E.S.I, staff. 

Child Rearing^ , 

This unit has just begun to take shape" at the time of writing. It 
.is proceeding on three general themes in the hope of clarifying ttea by 
reference to particular materials in the areas of language, of social 

* 

organization, of tool-making, and of childhood generally. Bie first 
general theme is the extent to which and the manner in which the long 
human childhood (assisted as it is by language) leads to the dominance 
of sentiment in human life, in contrast to instinctual patterns of grati- 
fication and response found to predominate at levels below man. , tfliat is 
to say, affect can now be aroused and controlled by symbols— human beings 
have an attitude about anger rather than just anger or not anger. Ihe 
long process of sentiment formation requires both an ext^ded childhot^ 
and access to a symbolijsed culture through language. Without sentiment 
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<or values or the "seccmd sif^l system" ox nbatever tens m prefers) It 
is highly unlikely that huoKi society or anything like it would be. possible. 

» ilT^cond theme is organlascd arouod th# huasn (perhaps primate) tendency 
toward mastery of skill for its sake— the tendency of the hwaan being, , 
in his learning of the environment, to go beyond immediate adaptive necessity* 
toward innovation. ' Becent work on human development has underlined this 
**pu8h toward effectance," as it„hiAS been called. It is present in human 
play, in the inc*reased variability of human behavior when things get under- 
control. J»»st as William James commented three-quarters of a century ago 
„that habit was the fly-^eel of society, we can now soy that the innovative 
urge is the accelerator. 

The third theme concerns the shaping of the man by the patterning of 
childhood— ^t while all humans are intrinsically human, the expression 
of their humanity is affected by what manner of childhood they have experienced. 

. The working out of these themes has only begun. Oae exercise now being 
tried out Is to get children to describe differenced between Infancy, child- 
hood, and adulthood for different species— using live specimens brought 
to class (In the case of non-human species) or siblings for humans. For 
l^ter distribution, of course, the live specimens (and siblings) will be 
rendered on film. Yet the success of a session, say, with a ten-day old 
stud-tailed macaque suggests that the real thing should be used when 

possible. ^ 

Dr, Balikci will be cutting a film on Eskimo childhood from the 
Netsllik footage, and comparable films on baboon and Japanese macaque 
childhood will also be In preparation. Beyond this there is still little 
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to report. Dr. Richard Jones of Brandeia is in chargft of the unit, 
assisted by Miss Catherine Mots, on leave from Gcnnantoim Ft lends School, 
and Mrs. Kathy Sylva, and Kra. Phyllia Stein of E.S.X. 

» \ 

World View • * 

The fifth unit in preparation concerns itself with man^s driva to 
explicate and represent his world. ^ While it concerns itself with layth, * 
with art, with primitive legend, it is only incidentally designed to pro- 
vide the stories, the images, the religious ic^iulses, and the loythic 
roxaance of man's being. It would be more accurate to describe the unit 
as "beginning philosophy" in both senses of that expression— philosophy 
at the beginning and, perhaps, philosophy for young beginners. 

Central to the unit is that men everywhere are humans, however 
advanced or "primitive" their civilization. The difference is not one 
of more or less human, but of how particular human societies express 
their human capacities. A remark by the French anthropologist, Levi- 

Strauss puts it well. 

Prevalent attempts to explain alleged differences between the so-called 
primitive mind and scientific thought have resorted to qualitative 
difference^ between the working processes of the mind in both cases, 
while as&umlng that the entities which they were studying remained very 
tnuch the same. If our interpretation is correct, we are led toward 
- a completely different view— namely , that the kind of logic in 
raythical thought is as rigorous as that of modem science, and that 
the difference lies, not in the quality of the intellectual process, 
but in the nature of things to which it is applied. This is well In 
agreement with the situation known, to prevail in the field of tech- 
nology: What makes a steel ax superior to a stone ax is not that 
the first one is better made than the second. They. are equally well 
made, but steel is quite afferent from stone. In the same way we 
may be able to show that the same logical processes operate in myth 
as in science, and that man has always been thinking equally well; 
the improvement lies, not in the alleged progress of man s mind, but 
in the discovery of new areas to which it may apply Its unchanged and 
unchanging powers. 
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AXl cultures are c^ted equal. Oaa locUty— say, that of Baklmoa— 
loay have only a few tools, but they are used In a veraatlle way. The 
woman's knife does what our sclssora do, but It also serves to' scrape hides, 
clean and thin theo, etc. The «an's knife used for killing and skinning 
aniiaals. carving wood and bone, catting snw for building blocks for the 
l^loo, chopping laeat into bites. Such simple weapons are "the mother of 
tools," and by specialization a nusober of tools derive from them^c What 
is "lost" in variety of tools is won in the versatility of uses; in brief, 
the Eskimo couple has tools for all its tasks and can keep them on them at 
all times. 

So too with symbolic systems. The very essence of being human is in 
the use of symbols. We do not know what the hierarchy of primacy is 
between speech, song, dance, and drawing; but whichever came first, as 
soon as it stood for something else than the act itself, man was bom; 
as soon as it caught on with another man. culture was born, and as soon 
as there were two symbols, a system was born. A dance, a song, a painting, 
and a narrative can all syn&olize the same thing. They do so differently. 
One way of searching for the structure of a world view is to take an 
iii^rtant narrative and to see what it ultimately tells. A narrative, 
or at least a corpus of narratives, may be what philosophy used to be. It 
may reflect what is believed about the celestial bodies and their relation 
to man, it may tell how man came into being, how social life was founded, 
what is believed about death and about life after death, it may codify law 
and morals. In ^ort, it may give eKpression to the gro^^'s basic tenets 
on astroncnay, theology, sociology, law, education, even esthetics. 
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In stadying «ynd>olic aysteas, we want thB atudantt to underitand aytfhe 

rather than to learn tiien. m will give then eaMiaplea fron sinple cultuj^ea 

for the aaoe reaa,mi for lAich the anthropologist trcveU iAtdHI lJl9lft£»4 

society. Our hope im to lead the children to understand hfik wan goes ' 
« 

about explicating his world, making sense of it and that one kind of 
explanation is no more human than another. ^ 

Ke have selected, for our starting point, sosue hunting societies. An 

s 

Eskimo society, a Bushman society, an Australian al»original society will 
certainly suffice to show what the life ^perience of hunting peoples ,is. 
From the scrutiny of the myths of these grotys, it is imaediately clear 
that you can tell a society by the narratives it keeps. ' 'Bm ecology, the 
economy, the social structure, the tasks of men and women, and the fears and 
anxieties reflect in the stories, and In a way which the children can handle. 
One good example of Eskimo narlrative or Eskimo poetry, if skillfully handled 
in class, can show the chUd that the pr<*lems of an Eskimo are like our 
problems: to cope with his environment, to cope with his fellow men, and 
to cope with himself. We hope to show that wherever man lives, he manages 
not only to survive and to breed, but also to think and to express his 
thoughts. But we can also let the children enjoy the particulars of a 
given culture, and we shall— the sense of an alien ecology, the bush, or 
ice and snow, and a participant understanding for alien styles. 

We introduce an origin myth, things taking their present order, the sun 
shining over the paths of the Bushmen, and the Bushnffin starting to hunt. 
But we should equip with some possible theories to make the discussion 
profitable, a theory not in words, but in a way of reading and understanding 
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a myth. If the aatrative is to bcjcalled a sayth, it is radically dif fertat 
from' how things are now. there has been a ehanse in state. It is possible 
to devise ways for children to analyse a plot. If done with one story . 
variant only, such an analysis may yield scHsething akin to a phrase -structure 

if done with a group of myths, socnething comparable to a trans- 
format ional grammar. It is intriguing to see how stories change. Children 
{enow such things intuitively and can be helped to appreciate them more 
ptwerf ully. 

■^^teie last thing: why should such things be taught so early? Why not 
postpone them until the stud*?nt can handle the "theory" itself, not only 
the examples? There is a reason: if such things are new to a twenty-year-old, 
there is not only a new view to learn, but an old established view to unlearn. 

« 

We want the children to recognize that man is constantly seeking to bH.ng rea- 
son into his world, that he does so with a variety of symbolic tools, and 
that he does so with a striking and fully rational' humanity . It is a big 
order, but worth the try. The unit on world view is under the direction of 
Dr. Elli Maranda, aided by Mr. Pierre Maranda and assisted by Miss Bonnie McLane 

geda||0gy 

The roost persistent problem in social studies is to rescue the 
phenomena of social life from familiarity without, at the same time, making 
it all seem "primitive" and bizarre. Three techniques are particularly 
useful to us in achieving this end. The first is contrast, of which much 
has already been said. The second is through the use of "games" that 
incorporate the formal properties of the phenomena for which the game is 
an analogue. In this sense, a game is like a mathematical model—an 



«rtl£ieiallscd but often powerful representetiim of reellfcy. finellyi we 
tt«e the encleat epproech of etlauletlng ielf-conecloueneie ebout eeeuaptiooi— 
liope£ully going h^ymd nsire •tkaonltlcm to think. Wo b«li«^ thmtm !• « 
learnable strategy for dlicovarlng oae*i unspoken assuBptlons. 

Before coaeldering each of tl^se, a %ioM is In ord^.r about a point 
of view quite different frofs our a. It holds that one should begin teaching 
soc^l studies by fcesenting ttie faoilUr world of hoioe, the street, and 
tte neighborhood. It is a thoroughly eomndable ideal; its only fault is 
its failure to recognize how difficult It is for htsssn beings to see 
generality in what has become familiar. The "friendly postman" is indeed 
the vicar of federal powers, but to lead the child to the recogniticm of 
such powers requires taany detours into the realm of what ccostltutes power, 
federal or otherwise, and how, for example, constituted power and willfully 
exercised force differ. We would rather find a way of stirring the curiosity 
of our children with particulars whose Intrinsic drama and human significance 
are plain—whether close at hand or at a far remove. If we can concurrently 
activate a passion for bringing order Into what has been studied, the task 
is well started. 

A word first about contrast. We hope to use four principal sources 
nf contrasts man versus higher primates, man versus prehistoric man, 
contemporary technological roan versus "primitive" man, and man versus child. 
We have been gathering materials relevant to each of the contrasts --film, 
stories, artifacts, readings, pictures, and above all, ideas for pointing 
up contrasts in the interest of achieving clarity. 

Indeed, we often hope to achieve for our pupils a sense of continuity 
by presenting them first with what seems like contrast and letting them 
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live with it long enough to sense wherein whet bef care teeaed bixerrely 
differ^t is, in fact, closely ekin to things they understend from their 
own lives. So it is particularly with our most extensive collection of 
materiel, a film record taken through the full cycle of the year of a 
faoily of Netsilih Eskiiao. The ecology and the externals are full of 
contrast to daily life in an tor lean or European setting. But there is 
enough naterial available to go into depth, to work into the year's cycle 
of a single family so that our pupils can get a sense of the integrity 
not only of a family, but of a culture. It is characteristic of Netsilik 
Eskin», for example, that they make a few beautifully specialiaed tools 
and weapons, such as their fishing lester or spear. But it is also apparent 
that each man can make do with the stones he finds around him, that the 
Eskimo is a superbly gifted bricoleur. Whenever he needs to do something, 
improvised tools come from nowhere. A flat stone, a little fish oil, a 
touch of artic cotton and he has a lamp. So while the Eskimo footage puts 
modem technological man in sharp contrast, it also serves perhaps even 
better, to present the inherent, internal logic of a society, any society. 
Each has iti own approach to technology, to the use of intelligence. 

Games go a long way toiard getting children involved in understanding 
language, social organization, and the rest; they also introduce, as we 
have already noted, the idea of a theory of these phenomena. We do not know 
to what extent these games will be successful, but we shall give a careful 
tryout. Xheir alleged success in business managanent and military affairs 
is worth extrapolating.* 

As for stimulating self -consciousness about thinking and its ways, 
we feel that the best approach is through stimulating the art of getting 



and tuio^ iofoxmation— la Involved in going beyond the information 
given and vhat makes it possible to take such leaps. Cri^ch£ield has 
produced results in this sphere by using nothing more cctaplicated than a 
series of comic books in which the adventures o£ s;^tective, aided by his 
nephew and niece, are rec<Hmted. TSm theme is using clues cleverly. As 
children explore the implications of clues encountered, tbmtv gaoaral 
reasoning ability increases, and they formulate more and better bypothcses. 
Vb plan to design materials in which children have an opportunity to do 
this sort of thinking with qiiestions related to the course—possibly in 
connection with prehistoric materials where it will be most relevant. If 
it turns out to be the case that the clothing that people wore was made from 
the skins of the ibex, what can they "postdict" about the size of a hunting 
party and how would they look for data? Frofesaor Leaky Informs us that 
ha has some materials that can be put to good use in this respect. 

Children should be at least as self-conscious about their strategies 
of thought as they are about their attempts to comnit things to memory. 
So too the ^^tools" of thought — what is explanation and "cause" and the 
rest, (fee of those tools is language — perhaps the principal one. We shall 
try to get children to have a look at language in this light. 

The most urgent of all is to give our pupils the experience of what 
it is to use a theoretical model, with some sense of what is involved in 
being aware that one is trying out a theory. We shall be using a fair 
nund>er of rather sophisticated theoretical notions, in intuitively rather 
than fOTroaily stated form, to be sure, but we should like to give children 
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the werlence of u»lng alMmatlw* BodaU. ait i« p«rh»» •••Uit to do 

In the atudy of language, but it can aUo be done eiaewhere. 

jjc shall, of ceune, tty to encourage itudanta'to discover on their 

- . ^ . _ _ . _ ^ , ' • : 

owi^. Children surely need not discover generalisations on thisir own, 
. ' - obviously. Yet we want to give the» enough opportunity to do so to develop 

a decent competence at it and a proper confidence in ttelr'ablllty to 
> ' operate on their own. There is also sotpe ne^ fot; the children to gAuse and 

revisit to recognize the connections within what they hav^ teamed— the 
kind of internal discovery that is probably^o|A|ii^hest value. Tfie culti- 
vation o€ such a sense of connectedness 6 surely the\ub of our curri- ^ 
culujB effcrt. 

If we lire wildly successful, we would hope that we would have achieved 

five ideals: • , ^ 

1. To give our pupils respect for and cmifidence in the powers of 

their own mind. 

2. To give them respect for^and confidence in their powers of thought 
concemlng^e human condition* man's plight and his social life. 

^ 3. .To provide them with .a set of workable models that make It simpler 

to analyze the nature of the social world li^hich they live and the condi- 
tion in which man finds himself. 

• 4, To ioqjart a sense of respect for the capacities and plight of 
man as a species, for his origins, for his potential, for his humanity. 

[ ' ■ 5. To leave the student i'lth a sense of the unfinished business of 

man's evolution. 
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fha form of tlw Couf f ^ 
It is one thing to (faitcrib« ttm satur* o£ « cour«« ia tsras of Iti 
gndsr lying di»eiplii» maA its ptdcgogieal Aiss, and quits aaothsr to rcadtr 
th«8« hopot into « vorkabU f ors for roal taacbara in raa| claasaa. 
Taacbars ara tufficifiatly eonstrainad by thair work loada ao that it vould 
hm vain to hopa thay otght raad genarally and vidaly aaough in tiw ftald 
to ba able to give form to the cour^ in their own terma. The mattriala 
to be covered in this particular course » ia»r cover, are so vast in scope as 
to be forbidding. The laaterials, in short, have got to be naade uaable 
and attractive not only to the highly gifted teacher, but to teachers in 
general, and to teachers who live with the ordinary fatigue of coptog 
with younger pupils day by day. They cannot be overburdened with reading, 
nor can the reading be of such an order as to leave thesn with a feeling 
of impotence. At the sasae time, the material presented should be loosely 
enough woven to permit the teacher to fulfill his or her own interests 
in forming a final product to be presented to children. 

That much said, we can state what we mean by a unit , the eletnents of 
which the course is made. A unit is a body of materials and exercises 
that may occupy several days of class time, half a class period, or some- 
where in between. In short, it can be played to the full and consume a 
considerable amount of the course content, or be t^en en uassmit . Indeed, 
saioB units will surely be skipped and are intended only for those teachers 
who have a particular interest in a topic or a particular kind of exercise. 
There will be more units than can possibly be fitted into a year's course 
and teachers will be encouraged to put them together in a form that is 
commodious to their own intent. 
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In A naoner of ■pcakliig, « eollactloo of tueh uaiti eoii«titttt:cs a | 
course of study. But the Ixoage is unfortunate, connoting as it do«», ::- .j: 



laaay beads strung together by borae principle of luccaailon. It if our 

hope that after a certain nuoS>er of ualta have been got through, a unit 

* 

can then be Introduced to •hrecode" niiat haa gone before, to exploit 
connection. Some units <mly revisit and present no new laaterlal. 

A unit also sits on the teacher's ready shelf, ajud conalsts of slac 
constituent clients., 

1. Talks to teachers . These consist of lively accounts of the 
nature of the unit—particularly the nature of its isystery, what about it 
impels curiosity and wonder. Our experience in preparing these indicates 
the importance of staying close to the great taen In the field, if possible 
to find a great article that can be presented in sooewi^t abridged form. 
The design of a language (taken from Hockett) or the nature of kinship 
(taken from Radclif fe-Brown) or how a thing should be called (Roger Brown)-- 
these are examples. The genre needs further invention and we are exploring 
the kind of writing required— something that is at once science and poetry. ^ 
If it should turn out that a student finds "Talks to teachers" worth 
reading, so imich the better. 

2. Queries and contrasts . In trying out mater J.als to be taught, we 
have learned certain ways of getting ideas across or getting the students 

to think out matters on their own. Often these can be eobodled in devices- 
pictures, readings, and the like. But son^tiroes they are best stated as 
hints to teachers about questions to use and contrasts to Invoke. 
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"Bov could you improve tha human hand?" %fsxn» out Co b« m uiaful 
qtttttlon. So doM th* qtwation, m tbm dlf£«r«nt wiyt soMthifig 

*ttand £or< ■oMthing likm a nd light Utcndiag £or' itop? " 



Ka imvftlUxeiid^ tSxdcan o£ our t«ctic«l £oiida«fa for coti€raots» «nd 
He Are cosadng up with u««£ul ooea in our designittg. (km tuch ia to have 
atudanta coatraat a cry o£ pain with the Worda, '"it hurta." Another if 
to eos^are the uaual worda from which phossttaea nay he inferred— hit, hat» 
hate, hut, hot, etc. Or the difference to he found in the two allophones 
of th« phonerae /p/ in the worda apit and pit— the latter of vhlch will 
blow out a match held to die lipa, the former not. Yet, the two are 
regarded as the "sane letter" or the "same sound" whereas hot end. hu£. 
ane "different." 

The range of antics with which a teacher can he helpfully equipped 
is great Indeed — and she may use them or not as she wishes. 

3. Devices . This part of the unit contains the "stuff"— the material' 
for students. Principal among the devices is, of course, reading material 
and we are, like others, struggling to get such material prepared. In 
good season we hope to understand this obscure matter better. Currently, 
we are operating much as others have to find, or cause to be written, 
material that is interesting, informative, and in a decent style. 

# 

But there are many devices beyond reading that are in need of 
developing for different units. One is the film loop for use with 
Technicolor cartridge projectors that we use increasingly. We are putting 
four-minute loops together constructed from Eskimo and baboon footage,, 
with the Intention of asking questions or posing riddles. Too often, 
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films have a way of producing puiiivttf. C*n «• d«vii« oaci to do the 

opposite? Why do«8 Last Year at Itoienbad ^sade the curiosity so weXl-? ^ 
We are also exploring wbat can be dona with games, as already noted, 

find it within E.S.I, and outside. ' ^ 

4, Model exercises. Fran time to tioB jin devising a unit It bccosaes 
plain that the problem we face Is less in the subject soattcr and more in 
the intellectual habits of children in ordinary schools. We have cosnented 
on sojne of these probleias already— the difficulty many children and not a 
few adults have in distinguishing necessary from necessary and sufficient 
conditions, the tendency of children to be lasy in using formation, not 
exploiting its Inferential power to nearly the degree nerlted, etc. 

Model exercises are designed to avereoae such intellectual difficulties. 
We think they are best kept Imbedded in the very taaterials one is teaching. 
But It is often helpful to provide the teacl^r with additional special 
devices. We intend to use puzzles, conondrums, games—a kted of pedagogical 
first-aid kit. 

5. Bocumentaries . These are accounts, or even tape recordings, of 
ordinary children at work with the materials in tha unit. Ife would like 
to have the documentary be both exemplary and at the sttse time' typical 
enough to be within reach of a teacher In her own work. 

Alojig with the documentary goes a xame analytic description* The 
analytic documentary is designed to serve a dual purpose, the first Is 
to mske it plainer both to ourselves and to teachers What in fact are 
the psychological problems involved in particular kinds of intellectual 



BAstery that w« hope to stliKdAts In ehUdrftn. Xn thii msm, the taAlytlt 
doetsneatary is a furthar cIari£lcatioii of our padasoplcal ohjact^vet. But 
in anothas sanaa, t\my ra^reaaiit an attM^t cm our part to acouatov teaebara 
to thlf»H«s i» general tax«r-^ur~d»~tHtarU«ctual Itfa of chll«kwi^— 
The second obJective-'-eall it educational— is to provide teachers with • 
what mi^ht be a raore useful educational psychology than the kind that 
conventicHially Is to be found In textbooks dedicated to that obscure subject. 

« 

It is our hope that as we proceed in our work there will he "spin-offs** 
in* the form of general research problems that can be worked on by 'research 
centers not directly geared to the daily routines of curriculum building 
r and curriculwn testing. The wrk of such centers, as well as research in 
the regular literature on intellectual develofmient, will constitute a 
continuing font from ^ich we can draw material for the ana^tic docu- 
mentaries. 

6. Supplementary materials . The final section of the unit "kit" 
consists of such supplementary materials as paperbacks (and lists of related 
paperbacks), additional film «id game materials, and such other devices as 
might attract the attention of either a diligent student or an aspiring 
teacher. Without question, it will become clearer what is needed by way 
of supplement once we have gone further into providing what will be our 
standard fare. 

A final word about the unit materials. We hope to issue them in • 
such a form that this year's experience can be added to last year's kit. 
That is to say, we believe that as new experience is gained in teaching 
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the couTM, tmt •ditions of tha kits should b« fiade available to all our 
teachers. We intend to gather the vitdota of teachers who try ou% the 
course so that it may be made available later to other a, to gather in 

ncTJ Euitortg^B for t^afhing, r"" ^^««>»*»napig« ■ analvaes of the acholarlv 



literature, aad £resh attenspts through our talka to teacher a to lead a still 
more coa^lling inystery to those topics that deserve to be taught. Indeed, 
It is probably <^vious by now that six-sectioiied unit kit, stretched 
from cse end of the teacher's shelf to the other, is our pressed sub- 
stitute for that nonaally roost unhelpful genre, the teacher's nanual. 

Teacher Training 

No plans for teacher training have yet been established, save that 
we hope within the next two years to bring together for a stsaaer sessitm 
a grotip of master teacl&ers to help advise us about proper steps. Our 
staff now includes several highly gifted and experienced teachers, all 
now brooding over this very issue. 

Trvout and Shaping 
The "course," such as it is, will be "taught" to three clasps this 
coming staasier (19^5) at the Underwood School in Newton. The classes will 
be entering Fourth, entering Fifth, and entering Sixth grade, with the 
object of discovering what level to pitch the material at, how to take 
account of the slow and fast ones, and so on. But teaching is in this 
case part of a sunaer workshop effort to get material written, drawn, readied* 
It will also provide an opportunity to do the kind of intensive interviewing 
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of cfaildrea to determine i»hat tSiey ere making of tJie oateriel end how 
their grip nay be strengtlusned. 

In ehort, tbm earner aheed is e first effort to do an inteneive aimer 

f 

WaikMtss^Qti. the courws. ~ — ~ 
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CHAPTER THREE: 
THE jmiXCm HX^ SCHOOL 

* Curriculum Hodels £or Junior High School 
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Introdttctlott i Tim HtmrnydB of €^ic« 

it tb«t «« arc not cwr mmssm ftaoui^ o£ «11 tiM c oftglnftwfof alwad {»£ 
tisam, and £or the aost paxt do oot mUxa thM «dc<|u«t»}y mwi aitac « 
choice is Mdo. Ferh«ps it ia Igioranro itctU that mbl«i «s to act 
at all. Z£ ve kw all the variabUa and mil tim altiaatt liaicatloiw. 
or uaed ounelvea up teying to detsmiiie than, %m, td^t mil be paraljrsMi 
by the apfialUog coa^lexity o£ choice. Such paralyala happily hat not 
afflicted the vesture In Junior hi^ school social stadies^«iirricultai 
I will describe in this pager. Indeed » scae oi our best friends «ty feel 
that the venture has proceeded Coo ouch frosr innocence. 

Let it at least be said that, as we set about desi^iins -new curri- 
culum models for the junior high schcN>l years, we tried for. a degrse of 
awareness on our part which would inform action but not stifU it. 

We are acutely aware, for eseaaple, that there is a virtually infinite 
range of substantive material about man and society frcHS which the stuff 
of a curriculum can be selected. Ami no one can reasonably argue that 
any single selection or curriculum desi^ draws from this vast range of 
material is insuperably the best for the junior high school. He examined 
social studies curricula and teaching materials conaonly used in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades aipd became convinced that they cer- 
tainly do not eadiibit quality of an insuperably high order. He found 
ourselves unattracted at one extreme by elaborately detailed and finely 
articulated curricular designs which seeasd to squeese out all ro<w» for 
curiosity sirf freedom in learning. She opposite cxtrm, which dcclarea 
that any curriculum at all is undesirable struck us ai allly. And 
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ira d«cid«d masly that a curricului ifhich i« priiiei^lljp oceu|ii«d vitli 
*'g«ttlag ioafthint aecoitft" with lapartlag inCocpttlpii^ is m trivl«l 

♦ 

* ttppvoweh. A* our eollM|u« JteroM Bruiwr aaytt ^Ims tba Uanwr 

autcrs in « «rorlE«bl« mmntutm momm aamuiir of ualac iHmt ho hM lown o d 

in exorciolog his toot* or viwiag hit worU or eoavorting bio ^i££i** 

eultioi in^o aonagoohU probions, tho *fosiothiiig' thot got^oeroto woo 

■uroly not north tho of£ort of tronoaisoioa." In a wnc^t no bocno 

comittod to the idoo of trooofcr in curriculum. 

lie are convinced that the utility of selected •uhject~oonteot 

* i 

should lie in its closeness to perennial features of <he hunan condition: 
and to the structure of knowledge about these features; in its produc- 
tivity o£ interest, concern, and curiosity on the .part of children; and 
in the demands and opportunities it provides for acquiring aod organizing 
data, .for laaKing intuitive leaps, for hypothesis -formst ion and testing, 

i 

and for drawing inferences and achieving defensible generalisations. 

Given these criteria, _we Itiive chOsen to design illustrative curri- 
culuffi models under the over-^ehing three-year th^ate of Man As A golitieal 
Being . In these models, we trust that subject content and p«iag0gy are 
inseparably related, and that doors are opened both for an increase in 
general intellectual discipline and an enlarged sense of humanity. WO 
do not preteiui that these curripulwa designs are all-puri^e or pre- 
scriptive They are models of possibility. VO do not pretend that they 
are inclusive, giving ''coverage'* of "everything important" about man 
and society. They are a few selected pieces 6f man*s total experience, 
Imowledge about himself, and unanswer^ questions. Ife do not offer tb«B 
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seiMois, ttsy ^ Mati»r|aa iUi tb«7 «r» Cm * ' 

in CcomU Mm «M tf» FMt tiM oil Mtaaifliftil iddi 
mdstM for lift «a ifc it t^v^ MWiac hf uf laA difty «s« iBtL«ad«S 
to.drav upon end um tlM teruetuirM. cad •tratuigiM of tlia social ceicitecc» . 
oofc to ^rcccat. dictc 41dcetieclly« 

Xft our elioico of vluit to do, wc hcvc tried to be ciwni of eliildrca 
cc Che point of it all. I hcvc tliou^t of (he otiildrcn X have watdicd 
in the elccctoofeu of a kindred cuborlia, ci^ad in a trcadsill cyataM of 
•uparficial cdueacion iHsara tbeir survival againat borado« vac Mnagsd 
only by the racilianca vbieb ic youth '• aoct rcaarkabla pocaaccion. Z 
hava thou^t of the imc traedaill tyctca in the cchoolc of the city, of 
the cnoraouc gulf betiieea the sehoolc cad the children of tha urban poor, 
«ud of tlui boys "and girls Z once knew imd vorluKi with under the ehedow of 
Brooklyn Bridge. Oiildren in all their individual diversity have been 

on our lainds. More than that, in doxens of cUeerooos froo New York to 

Ik* 

the Boekies sad instry>out laboratory Aeee ions in Csabridge, children 
have helped In the empiricel development o£ our materiele. 

Our awareoese aUo has extended to the practical realities with 
which Junior high ichool teachere live and work. These teachcre are 
hard-preseed by their own tresdmill of hourly clsseea, facing as many ^ 
MM .180 or aore^Children e dsy, five daye a week. They are burdened by 
non-teaching monitorial and clerical duties. They leed hectic, harried 
work- lives that leave oeay of them eventually overcome by the pervasive 
resentiment Friedenbcrg writes of, with only a shining few possessed of 
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.•aough mmxgy and Uiti&t pucpota to «se«p« th» trap of toitiM and 
eynlclaa. To aak today's junioc high aclUMl taadbaira to van«r tha toelal 
attidiaa eurtieulim on thair ova* halpad a Uttla by ovar-^skad aupavHwra 
and aa occaaional cmiauUaat, la to aak tha i^»oaalbla**-tha taale la Stay 
phaan triad that v^. tha wwory o£ taaehins hlatovy and aoelal atudiaa 
to tualva-yaar old boya and girla la an Aaarlean pobUcjchool la itiU 
vivid la ^y mm Bind; X can raeaptuca all too aaaily tlba travail aa vail 
•a the little triua^ of tha real thitig.^ Tha condition! that could aaka 
for invent iva, lenaitiva teaching ware hard to cone by. Our choice haa- 
ba«s to help teachere by producing the kinds of aaterlale they i»uld like 
to prepare thesselves had they world enou^ and tine. We have tried to 
do thia with the full-time help of aooe very fine teachera, working aide 
by aide with university echolara. ^ 

Such conalderations lie behind the choices we have made in curriculum 
conatruction. In addition, because of the nature of tto problem and the 
remarkable reeoureee Bruner brings to our work, we have been conatantly 
aware of the need to deal with what Is known about intellect, learning, 
and teaching as we plan and test new curriculum models. Bruner *s own 
work in this regard has bean our chief psychological and pedagogical 
coo^ssa. Before going on to a discussion of tha organizing ideaa, eub- 
stntlve content, and curriculum models we are developing for the Junior 
hi^ achool it may be useful to review soow of the concepta of intellect 
and education upon which our work is based. 
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tnctlUct. Dlicovtry. and Sfegt^ura ^ 

Mot JlruiMC alooc^' but otbaA too have b««a Mvi&g toi^ttrdt « aev Vinv 
of th« tcU^idnsbip botira^ i&t«li«ct and tte proetts of •docAtioa. Xa 
JMC CfiflOfifiCioa, the dmvmlosamat of c uaifiod theory o£ hiaua iJitclltc^ 



vhich organlMt tho Ipmm, tmiquo» or priMry iatolloettuil 4biUtiM 

- ' (3) 

Into a liagle ayitea tuU bean outlined periuMivaly by Guilford.^/ By . 

£«ctor «EUily«U, coapoiwiita o£ intolllgoaeo h«v« booa' dutifuitiishod as 

unique abilities needed to do well in certain kinds o£ tasks or tests. 

In recent years it has beeooe aj^arent that the factors thenselvas nay 

be grouped into three classes: operations, contents* and product. 

Operations . This class of factors includes the followiog, all 

related to naental processes: 

1. Cognition (discovery, rediscovery, or recognition) 

2. Mesiory (retention o£ what is cognised) 

3. Convergent thinking (getting the right, best, or conven- 
tional answer) 

4. Divergent thinking (searching, seeking variety, taking 
**dlf£erent*' directions) 

3. Evaluation (deciding as to goodness, correctness, etc., of 
what we know, renei^r, or produce) 

Contents . This class deals with the material or content with which 
intellect operates, and includes: 

1. Figural Content (concrete material perceived through the 
senses) 

2. Symbolic Content (letters, digits, signs, and systems 
o£ these) 

3. Semantic Content (verbal meanings or ideas) 

4. Behavioral Content ("social" intelligence; not ^t factored) 

Products . This class suggests the kinds of products which may be 
involved when a particular intellectual operation is spplied to a 
particular kind of content. There are six, as far as factor analysis 
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1. iSxdf (letter*, auisberi, £omt, of^Jeeti, Bounds, etc.) 

2. Clwiei (cleselflcetlons, i^oopingt) 

3. BeUtioot (fecnetloa o£ cseoeietloni betueec unite, etc.) 

4. Syeteae (ozderiag, errenging, orgeaisias) 

5. Tsene£ocaeti«ie (redeflnitloo, ehengee of verioue kinds; 
e.g^, chengiBg functi<ms or usee of perts) 

. 6. iiaplieetloiis (iof erenees » eooclusloas) ^ 

Guilford suggests that these three kinds of clessificstioti of the 
factors of intellect caa be represented by a single solid nodel, with 
each diB^nsion representing one of the modes of variation of the factors. 
Each cell in the laodel calls for a particular kind lof ability that can be 
described in terms of operation, content, and product, because each cell 
is at the intersection of a unique combination of these three classes. 
The Guilford model is shown on the following page. 



An lllu«tr«ti<m of tuw thlf nodtl aay be used to cmiettptuallM the 

l&tertectloa of c«aponent factor* of Intellect is an axaaple which fouW. 
fall In cell c5C . the divergent production of aeBantic traniif onntionf . 
Here we are dealing ifith "originality" in the aenae of adaptive flaxl* 
bility with semantic Duterial, where there ahonld be a shifting of lean- 
ings, (kiv interest is in a person's ability to produce original, clever, 
or outlandish new foraulationa froa given aeswntle content* 

In the Plot Titles Test, a person is presented with a short story 
and asked to come up with as many appropriate titles for the story as 
he can. One such story concerns a missionary in Africa, captured by 
cannibals and about to be boiled in a pot. A princess of the tribe 
secures a promise^ that he will be freed if he consents to marry her. 
The missionary ungallantly— or uiwlsely— refuses, and is accordingly 
boiled. 

Guilford divides titles produced by thisunhart»y little story into 
two categories: clever and unc lever Smne typical unc lever responses 
are: African Death, Defeat of a Princess, Eaten by Savagfes, The Prin- 
cess, Th'e African Missionary, In Darkest Africa, and Boiled by Savages. 
Titles deemed clever, reflecting originality and divergent production of 
semantic transformations, are these: Pot*s Plot, Potock Dinner, Stewed 
Parson, Goil or Boll, A Mate Worse Than Death, He Left a Dish for a Pot, 
Chaste in Ha8t|, and A Hot Price for Freedom. Highest scores go to 
those who produce the greatest number of clever or .original titles. 
Whether one might consider the degtee of cleverness very high, at least ^ 

the clever responses have something different— fresher and funnier— than 

! • 

the commonplace responsjes of the unc ^ever type. They reflect the 



structural inter«ectloa of divergent thlokiiig, iementlc atterlel, end 
the production o£ treoiforBetlon. 

Several relevant points arise out o£ Gull£ord*s vlev of the struc- 
ture of Intellect. These bear rather directly on the process of edu- 
cation and the develo^Kaent of curriculum models. 

One point has to do with the multi-diiaeasional character of intel- 
ligence. Over 50 intellectual factors are known already, and Guilford 'a 
theoretical model predicts as many as 120 distinct ahilities, if each 
cell of the model contains a factor. Guilford feels that more than 120 
ways of being intelligent will ultimately show up in testing and analysis.^ 
To know an individual's intellectual resources will require a surpris- 
ingly large number of scores. Since high variation and cos^lexlty within 
individual resources of intellect are increasingly evident, limitisd -option 
curriculum materials and single text books become as Indefensible as 
uni -dimensional "intelligence scores" are in sorting children into sheep 



and goats. 

A second point of fundamental importance to educational planning 

under lihes much of what Bruner has told us. Guilford puts it thia w4y: 

...we Blight well undergo transformations with respect to our con- 
caption of the learner and of the process of learning. Under the 
prevailing conception, the learner is a kind of stimulus-response 
Jf*' device, fnuch on the order of a vending machine. You put in a coin, 
'T and something comes out. The machine learns what reaction to put ; 
out when a certain coin is put in. If, instead, we think of the 
learner as an agent for dealing with information, where information 
is defined very broadly , we have something more analogous to an . 
\ electronic computer. l?e feed a con^uter information; it jtdxes 
that information; it usep that information for generating new 
information, either^'by way^ of divergent, or convergent thinking; 
atid it evaluates its own results. Advantages that a human learner, 
has over a computer include the step of seeking and discovering 
new information from sources outside itself and the step of pro- 
granrndng itself... At any rate, this conception of the learner 



\ 
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i«ad\ u« to iA«m tht itufite to iUwmf ;f liftiii^ y 

Miniy the fotwttioa of aitociiitioas, y « gci c ul < r ly MHOciAtljau In 
the fotm^f •tlaului*re«i>oiui« conntctioai . 1 m «f«r« of the fact ^ 
thet ^propoeel U reok l»re»y. But if lie «• to iMOei ic«at 
pro«eetf\iii our uoderetexidiBS of the eo*c«lled hl^r inexitel pro- 
ceieee ofvthiakiQg, prohUa-eolvisit, moA eceettve thioiOsiti 
dree tic aiodlficetlotui are due In our theory. 

t ; 

The idee thet edueetlon ii a awecer of trelaias the ^nd or of 
training the intellect hej been rather unpopular. . .. /the/ eaphaaie 
has been ujon the Uarniog of rather epecif ic hablta or akille. 
if ^ take our cue froa factor theory, however, ve recognise that 
moat Uaming probably haa both specific and |eiseral aapacta or 
cooponenta . ; .. The beet position for educators to take te that noa- - 
aiblv every intellectual factor can be d e^looed in individuala at 
leaat to smae extent by learning , J 

Bruner deaU beautifully with the relationship between intellect and 
learning-as -discovery in his set of essays (kt Knowing. He coooents that 
in the various new curriculum projects undertaken in America during recent 
years, "one encounters repeatedly an expression of faith in the powerful 
effects that come from permitting the student to put things together for 
himself, to be his own discoverer ."^^^ Bruner hypothesizes that learning 
through discovery may indeed confer important benefits which justify the 
faith of the new curriculum builders. These presumptive benefits are 

summarized thus: 

1. An increase in intellectual potency . 

Emphasis on discovery in learning has precisely the effect on 
the learner of leading him to be a constructioniat, to organize 
what he is encountering in a manner not only designed to dis- 
cover regularity and relatedness, but also td avoid the kind 
of information drift that fails to keep account of the uses to 
which information might have to be put. Emphasis on discovery, 
indeed, helps the child to learn the varieties of problem 
solving, of transforming information for better use. helps him 
to learn how to go about the very task of learning . 

Z. ' A shift from extrinsic to Int rinsic rewards . 

The hypothesis I (writes Bruner) would propose here is that to 
the degree that one is able to approach learning as a task of • 
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dliCov«rliii fOMthing K«th»£ tluw **^«usifit «J»out« it, to tJiEt 
degm thftta will b« a taadtaer tot tba diiM to noirfc vitlt tha 
autono*^ of aaif«s«ir«ca or, «»ira proparl^ ba r^racM hf Urn* , 
\cov«ry itaaU....ThB cMid coMca to •anipuiata bla aavirooMat 
>K>ra activaly and achiavas Ma sratificatioii fro* capiat with 
p^Uaa. Mm ha finda ayaboiie «odaa of tapraaantiiig and 
traoaforming tha anvtrooMaat, tbara U co aeeoapaaariot ^«cUna 
la tha ii^octaoca of at^iflHilua-raaponia-raward aaquaoeaa . ('> 

3. . Learhipg tha hatirlftlea o:^ ddacovagiog * 

It la 1^ htmeh.that it la only through the axareiaa of problan 
aolvlng and tha ^f ort of diacovary that ona laarst tha iiotlciiig 
heuriatica of diaeovar^; tha aosa ooa haa practlca, tha nora 
lllcaly ooa la to geoaraliaa what ima hat laacisad iato a atyU 
of problem aolving or liu|uiry that aarvat for any kisd of taak 
eaaouaterad...^X think tha aattar U aalf-avidaat, but what ia 
unclear ia tha kinds of traioiog and teaching that produce the 
beat effects.... Practice in inquiry, in trying to figure out , 
things for oneself is indeed what is need«i— but in what form? 
Of only one thing am I convinced: I have never seen anybody 
" improve in the art and technique of inquiry by any means other 
than engaging in Inquiry. (8) 

A, Aid to conserving memory . 

/Bie7. . .principal problem of hias^ memory is not storage but 
retrieval.... The key to retrieval is drganizatlon or, in even 
sio^ler terms, knowing where to find information that has been 
put into memory.... One can cite a aQrriad of findings to indicate 
that any organization of information, that reduces the aggregate 
complexity of material by imbedding it into a cognitive projiess 
a {lerson has constructed for himself will .jnakeL that material 
more accessible for retrieval. .. .Thus, the very a£ti4ui4es and 
activities that characterize figuring out or discovering things 
for oneself also seem to haVe th^ effect of conserving memory. ( 

Bruner distinguishes two kinds of teaching; "that which t^es place 
In the expository mode and that in the hypothetical apde ." In the 

former, the tether is largely an expositor or teller while the student 
is a listener or passive recipient. In the hypothetical mcJde, the rela- 
tionship of teacher with student is much more reciprocal and cooperative. 
The student is not a passive listener, but engages with the teacher In 



the process of acquiring information, formulating hypotheses about It, 



the ri«k of over«iaipU£ie«tiDii» butj |^«it«d « geo«r«l di£fer«iie« b«tii««a 
theK, It i« "the hypothetical oode which c^«5tcris«» the teechiof that 
encourages discovery, "^^^^ 

All thet I have revieii^ in thie section ^eds to e ^e§xly ovet- 
vhelsiing question. I£ we sesuae that intellect is multl-diBensiooal and 
capable of enormously variable operation-content -product cottbinations , that 
every intellectual factor can be developed by learning, that learning In 
the most beneficial sense is discovery, and that learning by discovery is 
siost encouraged by the hypothetical aode of teaching, where then are we - 
led in currlcular construction^ What is a defensible way of proceeding in 
making new social studies curriculum models for—to, be specific—children 
who are twelve to fourteen years old? 

I think no one has more than hunch or bias to go by at this stage of 
the g£pe. Some, like Holt, apprehend the problem with a naivete which 
would be charming if it were less angry and shallow. His construction is 
that we have jiist two alternatives. 

The first alternative as Holt sees it is to go at curriculum the way 

4 

schools presumably do now, with these ideas: 

I.) Of the vast body of human knowledge, there are certain bits and 
pieces that can be called essential, that everyone should know; 2.) 
the extent to which a person can be considered educated, qualified 
to live intelligently in today's world and be a useful member of 
society > depends on the amount of this essential knowledge that he 
carries about with him; 3.) it is the duty of the schooU, therefore,, 
to get as much of this esaential knowledge as possible into the minds 
of children. Thus we find ourselves trying to poke certain 
recipes, and ideas d®m the gullets of every child in school,, iU^/ 

Repelled by this alternative. Holt sees only one other way to move. 

This Is in the direction of the anti- or hon -curriculum, where the af fairs \ 
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o£ Uamlag, the choices o£ what to Um, wfaui and bov, voutd tw vholly 
uottruetujccd by adulti and U£t to chlldrea altogethar to U«t«rmin«. Froo 
pr«iait«t about latolloet, U«miiis» and dlaeovosy not tmlik* thoao I hajp 
reviewed, Ifolt coacludea that adu It -conceived ^*^urriculuiB" (vfaich he iaa- 
gines could have only the £orm and meaning eatabliched in his first alter- 
native) should be thrown cmt altogether: 

(We iBust) sweep this nonsense out o£ the way, (he writes)... Ife . 
cannot have real learning in school if we think it is our duty and 
our right to tell children what they oust leem. Ve cannot know, 
at any awaent, what particular bit of knowledge or understanding a 
child 'needs most, will mofft strengthen and best fit his aodel of ^ 
reality. Only he can do this. He may not do it very i«ll, but he 
can do it a hundred times better th«i we can. The most we can do 
is try to help, by letting him know roughly what is available and 
where he can look for' It. Choosing what he wants to learn and what 
he does not is sanething he oust do for himself. C*3/ 

The method of discovery certainly rules out the first alternative Holt 
sketches. And the concept of structure in the process of education rejects 
the idea of an ant i -curriculum, in which the child is all. Ifodern curri- 
culum building cannot intelligently take either the "stuff their gullets" 
route or the route of romantic anarchy. 

We are concerned, as Guilford suggests we should be, with learning 
and transfer of a general order— as well as with the learning and transfer 
of specific habits and skills. General or nonspecific transfer means the 
transfer of principles and attitudes: 

In essence, it consists of learning initially not a skill but a 
general idea, which can then be used as a basis for recognizing 
subsequent problems as special cases of the idea originally mastered. 
This type of transfer ^is at the heart of the educational process — 
the continual broadening and deepening of knowledge in terms of 
basic and general ideas. C^^) 

Our position with regard to cjarrtculum development in junior high 
school social studies is that as adults: , 
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1. «• tiavt A MtpoatUlUty to fiux our curricaliai aad ^adAtocr ' 
to £uod«mnt«l and principle* «£ the •oelal studies. Thie 
iapliet elut «« au«t— with all the wise cotmeel ve cea get— 
decide whet fundeawntel ideei cooatitute the ttrueture o£ whet ^ 
we propose to teach." 

2. fite mutt develop teaching materials in which these basic ideas' 
and principles are given a central role. 

3. He iBust design these msterials not only to enable students to 
grasp sod wrestle with fuodaaental ideas, but to give them excit- 
ing experience in inquiry and discovery which will develop their 
capacities and appetite £or further learning. 

In following sections, I suggest the directions in which we have moved 
from this position as a base. U& have established a major framework or 
structure of fundamental ideas for a three-year sequence in social stiulles 
for twelve to fourteen-year old children. Within this over-arching frame- 
work, we have thought of certain basic ideas as being central for each of 
the three course-years. For the first and third years, we have developed 
prototype units of Instruction built around materials designed to maximize 
student opportunity for manipulation, analysis, axid generalization about 
data. In the middle year of the three— roughly the eighth grade— ve have 
gone the farthest in establishing a structure of ideas and a series o^ 
units of open-ended material through which the act of discovery may be 
exercised. 

Ife are attes^ting, then, not to set up a curriculMm of "essential 
information'* with which the gullets of children must be stuffed. Nor are 
we abdicating the adult role and leaving It to children to construct th^r 

t 
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own educ«ti<m «loa«. In»fe««d, m axm tryiog to r«Ut« tli« •tiructur* o£ 
the study o£ awn and ioelaty to tho cxp«rioae« of dUcov«ry oo thm p9Xt 
Of chiWm, «ad in doing lo eiig«g« and rnxUsgm «• way factori of intel- 
lect as we can. 

.» 
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Xa the bcoad contexC of toclal ttudUft ttci integratloa of history 

and aoclal ■ciaiice, three prloeiiial •ndi which currlculua ahouia fsrva 

' have to do irith gcneraltgatlon. valtiing. and the idea of caua'ality . Each 

of theae is a problem of the highest order for all knoiriag at all leveU. 

Each seems to us to be one of the central eoacems and functimis of an 

effective currlculua dealing with oaik and society. 

are all chronic generalisers . The historian, Carr Sffys, "is not 

II (15) 

really interested in the unique, but what is general in the 'inique." 
So, too, is the reader as well as the writer of history; the former can 
hardly avoid applying the historian's observations to other contexts 
with which he is familiar, including bis own. But fjhis matter is not a 
special circumstance of historians and their readers, .eeneralizatlon 
is one of our saost fundamental ways of coping with the immense variety 
of our total experience. What Potter calls "latent generalisations" 
are likely to pervade and underlie, most often unconsciously, our ex- 
plicit statejaents about data, experience, and ideas. It is a com- 

monplace that our perception of physical and social phenomena is usually 
stereotyped. Much of what we see in the new is the memory of an earlier 
percep|ion, functioning for us as a generalization. Generaliasation as 
an act is inescapable. I only wish to suggest that a principal task 
of curriculum to^help children become systematically aware of their 
own latent generalizations and those of othei;s. the task also is to 
provide children with experience in making generalisations which they 
recognize and which, as far as possible, they make rational and explicit. 
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Ih« t*ik !■ to help thM gmtmUf lot«llii«itly «ttd wold op«t«tiiig 
on •*uiw«cosalx«d, half-hlddwi utuMptloas irtiich' r««fttn unorderwl wad 
chaotic. "^^^ Practic* In the producti(m of d«£«ii»ibU^j8«aeralUa'ttona 
1» an iotegral aim o£ our eurcieuluK oodelt. 

A special caae of the act of geaeraliaation la that of valuing. 
Tha need to Judge la in our bones. To try to aapasate the^act of val- 
uing froB the act of knowing in the study of isan ami society is a aadly 
empty quest. Nothing in this connection is »ore poignant than the 
effort of Marc Bloch to make such a separation in his unfinished hook. 
The Historians* Craft , written in the dark days of 1942 or 1943, when 
as a French Jew he was being driven from academic life by the Nazis. 
Bloch eventually became a Resistance leader near Lyons, was captured, 
imprisoned, tortured, and on June 16, 1944, taken into an open field 
and shot with twenty-six other patriots. Thinking as an historian of 
the relationship between knowing and valuing, this man who was so soon 
to die a senseless, brutal death wrote: 

When the scholar has observed and explained, his task is finished. 
It yet remains for the judge to pass sentence. .. v^**/ 

The dichotomy between fact and value assumed by Bloch bears little real 

examination. What Carr points out for historians could be said equally 

well for social scientists who frequently proceed as though the value 

problem did <>< : exist for them: 

When we seek to know the facts, the questions which we ask, and 
therefore the answers which we obtain, are prompted by our system 
of values. Our picture of the facts of our environu^nt Is moulded 
by our values, i.e., by the categories through which we approach 
the facts; and this picture is one of the important facts which we 
have to take into account. Values enter into our facts and are an 
essential part of them. Our values are an essential part of our 
equipment as human beings . (■*^^) 
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Truth straddles ths vorld of fsct and th« irorld of value i the search 
for truth ioeludibly f^voLvea us In questions of value as well as fact. 
Using Potter's nonenclature, we can aay that a stajor problem of social 
knowledge in this connection Is unawareness of the latfiat values that 
effect one's search, tfe try to build our curriculum models so that 
children csn consciously encounter the f,«ct of valuing as well as the 
value of fact, and wrestle with the dlleasaas and ambiguities these inter- 
locked realities expose one to. 

Finally, we have a basic concern for Introclucing children to an 
awareness and grasp of the idea of c&usality--and some n^asure of its 

complexity. With Carr, we take it that "the study of history is a study 

(20) 

of causes," and that "the historian deals in a multiplicity of causes."^ 

While the student of society must work through th#multiplication of 

causes, he is equally engaged in working through their simplification in 

order to get at regularities and generalizations. Unhappily, except for 

the recent contributions of such men as Carr, Potter, and J. H. Hexter, 

one "annot find as much acknowledgment of all this aii«>ng historians as 

Bloch expressed in saying, "In a word, in history, as elsewhere, the 

(22) 

causes cannot be assumed. They must be looked for...."^ Potter's 

criticism of historians in the United States is severe: 

The literature of their method m& the procedures of their training 
give so little attention to the systematic analysis of such rela- 
tionships (between separate items of data involving effects) that 
a majority of those trained in history have never confronted the 
general question of the nature of causation. ... (23) 

Insisting that theirs is a pragmatic approach— free from a priori gener- 
alizations and antiseptically non-theoretical — such histories feel they 



•£« "conflaiog tlieBitlvM to facts," ^ not «iig«giiii Ua iiit«rpret«tl«i! 

"A prudent aan might avoid needless sxposurs to crittctsa if h» would 

re£r«in from spealdjis of causes as such."^^^^ If ctlttctso of this Und 

Implies at all to historians, it fits asny social scientUts infinitely 

better. Aaong them, for the nost part, the question of causality is 

dealt with in such a gingerly and distant fashion that one can hardly 

find it in the thickets of nailtivsjriate analysis and the **an«lysU of 

(25) 

change through tioe."^ 

Without entering into the quarrels of historians about the eppro- 
priateness of trying to deal with causeipand without probing into the 
coyness of social researchers on the subject, we place our money on the 
need for a social studies curriculum to up the idea of causality. 

Its uses and hazards. Everyday life would be isipossible~or at best a 
nightmare out of Kafka— If we could not assiane that events have causes 
and that In principle the causes may be ascertained. Similarly t the 
social past would be only a history of the absurd If we ruled out caus- 
ality considerations as a way of finding patterns and coherences enough 
to make the world comprehensible. We therefore have designed materials 
as best we can to lead children to the question of Why? and Whither? 

Generalization, valuing, and causality thus are major points of 
emphasis in what we are proposing for children to study. In a broad 
sense, these points ultimately occupy the attention of all meaningful 
study of man and society. Herbert J. Muller's assumptions about 4iis 
own work provide an example: 

i. That the ideal of history is. In the words of Morris Cohen, 

"an Imaginative reconstruction of the past which is scientific 
in its determinations and artistic in its fonmilation"; 
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2. That history is sore seattiaely scientific in spirit «s it 
takes into account the reasons why it cannot be utterly ob- 
jective or strictly scientific in aethod; 

3. That aioong these reasons is the necessity of dealing with a 
cos^lex of factors— physical, biological, psychological, 
cultural— that cannot be measured, isolated In controlled 
experiments, or reduced to a single cause; 

4. That among these factors is the force of human will--of mind 
and character, ideas, and ideals; 

5. That this force makes it necessary to pass ethical judgments 
on history, and that such jud^aents are in fact iiq) licit in 
the works of the sM3St resolutely amoral historians; 

6. That our scientific, esthetic, and moral Interests alike call 
for a world view, a kind of anthropological study of civili- 
zations, as a perspective on our own civilization; 

7. That in this perspective we can make out unlversals or under- 
lying uniformities but cannot claim possession of the absolute 
truth about man and the universe, cannot hope for cooqilete 
certainty about beginnings and ends; and 

f'y(.\ 

8. That this is not simply a depressing conclusion. 

In the junior high school curriculum sequence, our design and content 
are narrower by a great deal than the sweep of civilizations with which 
Muller has dealt. At the same time, our materials and pedagogy are in 
a sense broader, being concerned with the social sciences as well as with 
the study of history. The spirit of Mailer's assumptions applies to our 
effort nonetheless. 
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' Chiidren and the World as Polttlcal 

« i. 

The basic orlentatloa we have chosed "for a three year Junior hi^ 

school social studies program is towardfir political, aspects of man*a life. 

This choice was made £of several reasons. • * 

One reason is that we felt it essential, out of aH the substantive 

options avai^bie, to center on a dimension of social eKperience which 

has a conBBandlng significance arid which in various ways, touches the lives 

of every person. Further, studies of children indicate that, as the 

j^political scientist Charles B. .Merriam observed in 1931, "The process 

of politicalization begins far down the scale-both in organization and 

I (27) 

in.-years. The point of departure for civic education is the child.". , 



Currently,' David Easton and Robert D. Hess of thj^ University pf Chicago 
are studying the political attitudes of sobk twelve thousand children 
in eight cities invades two through eight. The^cofjclusions of their 
study ar^ not 'yet published /but their work so far donfiijrms Ser'riam^s 
" statement and'^ds much that is exciting to consider". For ei^ampJ-e, it 
appears '^^h'kt th^^inf luence^of the family is more limited than had earlier 
been thought, and th^t the school emer^ as the most influent ial agent 
of political socialization i^ the child's life . ' 

If this is true— and in view of the American school/* s historic 
commitinent to education for citizenship it seems likely-'-then what, 
happens in the school's treatment of politics and governance Is crucial.. 
Several possibilities and outcomes are evident. 

•For one thing, classroran instruction may result in a kind o€ "copy- 
book civics" and mythic history which leads a child to have unrealistic 
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perceptions of the cltisen's role the nature of govemenc^, Z£ 
instill in children a Utopian view of the citizen and his government, we 
may unvittin^ly contribute to his later disillusionment ai»i political 
alienation. There will he less than husuk perfection in the political 
world he grovs up into. Politics will be a vigordtis, earthy, and conflict- 
ful part of all government, public- ad^ -private, and he had best know aiui 
accept it 'in realistic terms. If what he learns iin school is only a . 
prettified version of what politics and gdVemance eukht to be, he will 
be ill eq lipped to deal with what politics and governance really are in 
human life. To achieve political maturity, he must move toward a level of 
rational insight and ultimate activism in which he can perceive the realities 
of the political structure, can hold political goals which are operationally 
possible', and share in developing institutions through which these goals 
may be realiased • ^^^^ 

Through the school, children can learn to understand an idea of citi" 
genship which requires genuine political maturity. Citizeiiship within the 
western tradition has been defined witfi deceptive simplicity by D. W. Brogan, 
the British political scientist: 

What is this idea? It seems to me to have two aspects. The first — 
possibly the mpt important, certainly the most novel--aspect is the 
a8si«i^tion that every citizen has the right to be cdhsulted on the 
conduct of the political society and the duty of having something to 
contribute to the general consultation. The second aspect is the 
converse of the firsU The citizen who has a right to be consulted 
is bound by the results of the consultation. His duties flow from 
his rights. (30) 

In understanding Brogan's definition, it is necessary to note that he uses 
the term "political society" instead of "government." In doing so, he 
recognizes that govertuaent, complex- as.it is, is only one of many organ- 
ized and informal structures of power, influence, and relationship in 
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which the cltisen finds himseXf. The individual enters Into a political 
f society at many levels and in different roles. 

It appears to us not qnly possihle Iwt desirable for the school to 
lead children i^to a study of thd dynastic role of politics in human exis- 
tence at many levels. Certainly it is feasible to introduce children 
the idea that motivation dnd emotions play a si^if leant part in man's 
political life. Certainly, £00, it is possible to introduce them to the 
fact that the political scene- i*i which people act is given meaning by 
perceptual and cognDBive processes and r'felated areas of intelligence and 
mental organization. Probably no more relevant justification for' the 
orientation of our junior high school curricjulum uHxJels in the direction 
of political life can be offered than the argument that a) effectively 
functioning citizens in a democratic society need as sound cognitive maps 
of political life as they can get and develop; b) not only attitudes, but 
a person's whole style of political thinking Is influenced in manifold 
ways by intellectual processes ; ^^^^ and c) cognitive maps, attitudes, and 
fundamental intellectual conceptualizations about politics are substan- 
tially affected by the school by the end of early adolescence. 
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The Limitations and tfsei of Po litical bcicnce 

Choosing any single field of the social studies as pivotal for a 
isajor block of the curriculum has its limitations as well as its^es. 
Let us take a look for a moaent at both with regard to jplitical science. 

There are those who would claim that political science is neither 
political nor scientific, and many would be at least half right. The 
field of study, its scope,- methodology, and style are natters of .contro- 
versy among the scholars involved. The internal divisions of political , 
science are analogous' in a sense to the conflicts and uncertainties of 
an adolescent. ' As a field, political science is not altogether sure what 
it is or what it wants to be. Its theoretical structure is diverse, at 
best potentially rich, but lacking in coherence and clear, accepted 
definition. 

Specialists in traditional descriptive studies of Institutions and 
governmental forms are m'xed in with historical students of political 
thought and philosophy; these rub elbows with innovators of public admin- 
istration procedures, historians of political events, biographers of 
political persons, students of international relations and diplonacy, 
and others. Since Graham Wallas, there has been a mounting invasion of 
the^tudy of politics and governance by all manner of academic outlanders, 
oriented toward behavioral, quantitative, psychoanalytical, or other 
exotic approaches; speaking a language and using instruments, statistical 
procedures, and hypotheses which seem as outrageous as they are irocom- 
prehensible ,to the more traditional denizen^ of the field. What was a 
simple, happy domain half a century ago now is poached in by political 
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sociologists, social psychologiscs, semanticists , survey researcheirs , 
students of personality and character/ ani others. V. 0. Key found 
Erik Erikson*s ideas and those of "other Freudians" offensive, and 
Freudians would perhaps have regarded his conception of political aoti- 
vatlon as naive. The rexaarkable diversity of the field, its internal 
conflicts, its lack of a coherent theoretical structure, its aiabiguitles , 
and its curren^ growth in many ulrections, cooblne to make it complicated, 
to draw upon f«-r a generally agreeable reconstruction of social studies 

in the schools. • ' 

At the same time, the amorphous character of the field of political 
science ironically may make it useful in developing a social studies cur- 
riculum. By definition, we want our social studies curriculum to shed 
light on man and society from a variety of points of view; e.g., from 
those of history ^economics, sociology, geography, psychology, and anthro- 
pology. The fact that modern political science has swae of all these 
fields, and more, in it may turn out to be a virtue for social studies 
curriculum purposes. In an almost embarrassing sense, nothing human is 
alien to political science. Thus, within Its rubric, we can feel free 
to drsw upon a number of disciplines for materials and Ideas useful to 
a curriculum. 

But political science yields certain powerful ideas and questions of 
Its ^ which are also useful to us in establishing the major framework 
of a Junior high-school social studies curriculum. The next section 
suggests what we see these to be. 
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Power and Political Culture 

the overarchi^ng theme of -the three year Junior high school socitll 

a 

studies sec^uence within which we are developing curriculum models is Man 

As A Political Being . The theme is certainly no newer than the Politics 

of Aristotle. As our colleague, Elting Morison, has written ^ewhere, 

"...one of the most perplexing smbigulties in huioan esqierience (is) that 

posed by the fact that man is both a private, separate, independent being 

and, as Aristotle said, 'a political animal'— a member oFa ccHflsaihity. 

He is himself, aiui citizen, and these can be quite different things at 

different times. "^^^^ By definition, course material that proposes to 

offer the study of taan as a political animal becomes caught up in the 

mbiguitles and difficulties Morison suggests. 

Norton Long has written about the social studies generally that we 

V 

have; 

A mixed enterprise on the one hand concerned with the value of 
neutral objective pursuit of scientific knowledge (in this* case, 
dealing with political behavior, institutions, and the like) and 
on the other concerned with the humanistic mid philosophical task 
of entering the student into an informed and critically intelligent 
appreciation of his cultural inheritance arui even of the broader 
milieu in which the 'educated and responsible citisen of today must 
function. (33) 

In such a mixed enterprise we are concerned not only with information, but 
with providing a theoretical apparatus for giving order and significance 
to information, a methodology of inquiry, and ways of assessing and appre- 
ciating the values that are involved. 

Two fundamental concepts of political science provide the principal 
sources from which the questions and organizing considerations of this 
three year curriculum sequence proceed. The first of these is the concept 
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of power , particularly political power, in human society. The second 
concept is that of political culture « Let m treat each of these in turn 
briefly and suggest the utility we feel that they have in giving structure 
to the social studies curriculum. 

Because one cannot approach the polity for study or action without 
encountering relationships of governor and governed, political scientists 
have tended to single out power as the feature of huaian relationships of 
deepest^ Interest to them. Not long ago, Hans Morgenthku suggested making 
power the central concept of the theory of politics and using this central 
theoretical conception ^as the core of a new curriculum of political science 
itself: 

On the one hand, the curriculum must take into account the fact • • 
that its concept (power) is a general social phenraaenon which 
manifests itself most typically in the political sphere, but is 
not limited to it. The phenomenon of power and the social con- 
figurations to which it gives rise In the political sphere play an 
important, yet largely neglected, part in all social life. A 
configuration, such as the balance of power, for instance, Is a 
general social phenomenon to be found on all levels of social in- 
teraction. 

Indeed, it is the pervasiveness of power as a factor in human relationships 

that makes It such an immensely productive concept to work with in the 

social studies. As ^ferriam said, "It is a creature of habits, of culture 

(35) 

patterns woven deeply into the lives of men..."^ Merriam argutd 
against drawing too sharp and exclusive a line between political and other 
forms of' power, suggesting that a clearer view is gained by recognizing 
the fundamental similarity between power in one context and in another. 
He proposed that the world would be far more difficult to govern if this 
were not so because the habits and ways learned in one group would not be 
transferable to another and reinforced by further experience and observation 
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K brosd view of the concept of power has led to iti use and reia- 
terpKetation in a nunber of fields other thaa political science. The 
concept has been the center of a considerable historical literature. 



power in the colonial and other periods include Jack P. Green, William A. 

Reavis, Bernard Bailyn, Sigraund Diamond. J. R. Pole, Richard McCormick, 

^ John Morton Blum, and others. An exaa^le of this literature is Anthony F. 

(36) 

J ' Upton's, "The Road to Power in Virginia in the Early Nineteenth Century." 
In sociology, the work of Floyd Hunter, N. W. Polsby, C. Uright Mills, and 
others suggests how variously and extensively the concept of power has 
been explored. 

The concept has had use, of course, in other fields including. Inter- 
estingly enough, that of child study, where Marion E. Turner's unusual 
verbatim reports of the conversations of a group of children four to nine 
years of age deals in part with "power factors in children's play." Turner 
, used conflict and conflict resolution In childhood relations as a means for 
introducing children to the study of power relationships and the elements 
of governance. Ifcleed, without conceptualizing a bit abstractly, children 
in the hierarchies of our family life and our schools are perceiving, as- 
sessing, and engaging in power relationships constantly. In this sense, 
thcfe is probably no social subject matter more av&ilable to children— and 
less used by schools for purposes of study— than that covered by the concept 
of power. 

The broad utility and productivity of the concept of power is inten- 
sified when it is defined in political terms and used as a theoretical 



particularly in recent years. American historians who have studied ...^ 
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construct for JLnqulring into and ordering political events and developoents. 

Politics as power consists basically of the relationships of governors and *^ 

the governed, and the study of politics is the study of these relationships. ^ 

This is not to say that power is one-sided, operating only by cooaand from ^ 

above. As Key said, the "power relationship is reciprocal, and the subject 1 

ft (38) I 

may affect the ruler xmxe profoundly than the ruler affects the subject. 

Whatever the case, a working political system consists of a multiplicity of ^ 

power relationships %^lch, taken together, ^^ssume characteristic forms. 

Countless, and usually oversimplified, efforts have been msde to categorize ^ 

\ r 
structures of power into institutions and types <?£ government • This Is 

harder to do than it once seem^, because we find that the redl world of 
power, like social life generally, hardly ever comes in neat packages. Even 
though power relationships within all societies tend to be organized into 
systems of authority, the roles and relationships involved— no matter how 
prescriptive- -are occupied always by very human beings. Therein lies the 
drama, comedy, tragedy, and fascination of politics. 

Using power and political power as central organizing concepts for our 
three year junior high school sequence on Man As A Political Being, provides 
us with generative questions with which children can look at a wide range 
of human phenomena, all the way from relationships in their own schools to 
power relationships iu the death of the Roman Republic. Some of these 
questions are: 

What is power in human society? 

Why is power a part of "human society? 

What does power rely upon? 
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— fllMt m the evils oi power? 

i 

— How do people protect theatfelvee egaiiuit- excesses of power? 
How does power operate to survive? 

(39) 

— imat are the conditions under which power sickens and dies? 

If questions like these underlie the aaterials in our units of instruc- 
tion, and if the aaterials are worthy and ioaginatively presented, it seeas. 
likely to us that children will come up against and need to think hard about 
the iB^lications of power in man's life as a political being. They will be 
drawn into considering structures of power and styles of authority, as these 
affect them and have affected others. They will need to look at the idea 
of role as distinct from person, and at differential roles as bearers of 
authority, they will have to ask th^elves how power is legitiiaized , how 
it depends on custom, how it operates through institutions. Th^y will need 
to investigate and consider the sanctions in which authority is clothed, 
all the way from those of an economic nature to the extremes of violence and 
force. They will find themselves studying the function of attitudes and 
values in relation to power and asking how these things are formed and 
changed. They can look at the dilemmas of power that center around the 
dispersion or centralization of authority, perhaps considering the propo- 
sition that dispersion of power makes competition among centers of power 
inevitable. They will have to examine the troublesome problem of succession 
to authority, and will need to look at instances of the overthrow and 
reconstitution of authority. Their studies should lead them to test out 
the part that dissent and criticism may play within differing systems of 
power and how the processes of consultation and consent may work or fail 
in the transactions of political life. 
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Hot leAst, in some measure, ute of the central concept of power and 
the iapUcatioiw of it which I have tried to tuggeat here ihould --providing 
that our oateriaU are adequate— bring atudenta to a ccmfrontation of the 
political oi^er within which they live. 

Bie second major concept which informs the intellectual structure of 

our three year Junior high school sequence is that of political culture. 

(40) 

First introduced by Gabriel Almond in a provocative article in 1956, 
the concept of political culture has recently been applied in one of the 
largest cross-national surveys ever attempted in the field of political 
science. ^^^^ The idea of power is synthetic and endowed with a remarkable 
productivity which makes it useful for political and social studies. So, 
too, is the idea of political culture. 

The concept of power, as we have seen, is principally concerned with 
relationships , and for our purposes particularly those relationships found 
in aspects of political life. As Lasswell puts it, "Power is an interpersonal 
situation; those who hold power are empowered. They depend upon and continue 
only so long as there is a continuing stream of empowering responses. 
In this sense, power provides a foundation for studying matters with which 
relationships are BK>st closely involved; e.g., motivation, influence, forms 
and roles of authority and submission, reciprocality , the institutions in 
which relationships are patterned and given legitimacy, and the like. As 
a concept, power is a point of Intersection for various disciplines besides 
political science, including at least history, sociology, and psychology. 
Like all really productive social concepts it is apt to trouble us both 
because it is at once sin^listic and, when we seek to apply it, laden with 
coaqjlexity. The same might be said for the concept of political culture. 
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The Qotlon o£ political culture ia pclficipally eoncevned vlth p«tt«rtn 

f. 

of orientetion to political nctiott within which poUtical »y»tein» of power 
are emb^ded. 

Political culture In AliBotid*.i sense essuaes a prior concept, that of 
political system . This is a system of action , a totality of relevant units, 
with interdependence among the units in their interactions, and a certain 
stability or changing cquilibriim in their interaction. For Alsaond, the 
relevant unit of the political system is role . He .prefers role to such 
terms as institutions, organizations, or groups because he feels it a more 
open and inclusive notion. Role can "include formal offices, informal 
offices, families, electorates, mobs,. ..and the like, insofar as they enter 
into and affect the political system."^^^^ Weber's definition of a poli- 
tical system as the legitimate monopoly of physical coercion over a given 
territory and population is restated by Almond to fit the concept of role: 

It is, of course, clear that political systems protect freedoms, a^d 
provide welfare, as well as ii^se order backed up by physical com- 
pulsion, but even their protection of freedwn and their provision of 
welfare is characteristically backed up by the threat of physical 
compulsion. Hence, it seems appropriate to define the political system 
as the patterned interaction of roles affecting decisions backed up 
by the threat of physical compulsion. C'^^) 

Political culture is not considered to be bound by the territoriality of 

a political system: "Patterns of orientation to politics (i.e., political 

cultures) may, and usually do, extend beyond the boundaries of political 

C45) 
systems,"* 

The concept of political culture is not the same thing as the concept 
of general culture, although the first is related to the second. Anthro- 
pologists use the term culture in various ways. The use suggested for it 
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itt political science employs only one of its many meaninga: that of 
('psychological orientation toward social objects/' 

Parsons aoi Shi Is have suggested that any orientation to politics 
entails three elements: cognition (e.g., perceiving, knowing, and dis- - 
criminating among events, issues, actions, objects, etc.) I cathexis (e.g., 
investing objects, events, issues, etc. with eamtional or affective signi- 
ficance) rand evaluation (e.g., organizing and selecting perceptions, 

* tikis 

preferences, and values related to political actions).^ The political 

culture of a society is taken to be the political system "as internalized 

i (48) 
in the cognitions, feelings*, and evaluations of its population. The 

political culture of a countiry is found in the characteristic distribution 
of patterns of orientation toward political objects a^ng the people of 
the .dountry. 

In classifying objects of political orientation, we may examine the 
general political system. We can seek to determine cognitions, feelings, 
and evaluations of people with regard to the system. At the other extreme, 
we can seek to determine orientations toward the "self" as political actor, 
the sense of personal political obligation and competence which people'haveV 
with regard to the political system. The political system may be analyzed 
into three components: roles or structures (e.g., execu ives, legislative 
bodies, bureaucrats or bureaucracies); incumbents of roles (e.g., particular 
monarchs, legislators, administrators, etc.); and dggjslong (e.g., particular 
policies, decisions, or enforcements). The objects within these three com- 
ponents of a political system may in turn be classified according to whether, 
they are part of a "political" or input process, or part of an "adminis- 
trative" or output process: 
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By political or input process we refer to the flow of demaiuis from 
the society into the polity and the conversion of these demands into 
authoritative policies. Scaae structures that are predominantly in- 
* volved in the input process are political parties, interest groups, 
and the media of ccsmunication. By the administrative or output 
process we refer to that process by which authoritative policies 
are applied or forced. Structures predominantly involved in this 
process would include bureaucracies and courts... The political 
culture beccffl>es the frequency of different kinds of connitive. af- 
fective, and evaluative orientations toward th e political system in 
general, its input and output aspects, and the self as political 
actor , 

Using the concept of political culture. Almond and Verba develop a 
typology which provides sub-concepts useful to us in a social studies 
curriculum concerned with the varieties of man's political experience. 
This typology of political cultures includes the following: 

1. Parochial Political Culture 

Parochial political culture exists when the frequency of orientations 
to specialized political objects (i.e., system as general object; 
input objects; output objects; and self as active participants) 
approaches zero. For example, the political culture of African 
tribal societies would be considered parochial." In them ^he re are 
no specialized political roles. The headman, the chieftain, the 
shaman, occupy diffused political-economic -religious roles, and 
the members of such societies. do not separate their political or- 
ientations to these roles from their religious and social orien- 
tations. There is a comparative absence of expectation of change 
initiated by the political system. 

2 . The Subject Political Culture . ' 

In the subject culture there is a high frequency of orientations 

r 

toward the political system and toward the output aspects of the 
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system. But orientstions toward objects whlcli are specificallx of 

an input or political nature. 4md toward the self as anJactive - 

participant in the political system, approaclh zero: 

Ifie subject is awi^ o^ speci^liz^ govetnnental authority; 
he is affectively oriented to it, perhaps taking pride in it, 
perhaps disliking it; and ' he' evaluatcff it either as legitiiaate 
or as not. But the relationship i^ toward the system on the 
' general level, and toward the witput.-iadininistrative, or _ - 
"downward flow" ai^e of the noUtical system; it is essentially 
a passive relationship. . i ^^^^ ' 

3. The Participant Political Culture 

In the participant culture, the nKufters of the society are likely Ho 
be explicitly oriented to the political system and to both its political 
and adainistrative^rocesses. They may be f^w^ably or unfavorably 
oriented to fhe vario&s classes (system, inputs, outputs, self) of 
political objects. And they are likely to be oriented toward an 
"activist" role of the self, even though their feelings and evaluations 
with regard to such a role may vary. 

Any effort to present thio typology In digest form constitutes an 
oversimplification of a drastic sort and may leave any -number of miscon- 
structions in its trail. Certainly a few cautions should be noted here. 
One is that the typology is not meant to suggest that one kind of culture 
replaces the others. Instead, as the political culture changes it is 
likely to retain features of the earlier culture, of course not leaving 
"earlier" features unchanged. A related caution is that this three-fold 
typology does not imply pure homogeneity of political cultures. A pfedom- 
inantly participant culture will include both subject and parochial 



elements in it. And it is not to be thought that the typology excludes 

consideration of political developn^nt and cultural change: 

Political cultures may or may not b6- congruent with the efcructures 
(IE the political system. A congruent political structure would be 
one- appropriate for the culture:" in other words, where political 
cognition in the' population would te(id to be accurate and^where 
effect and evaluation would tend to. be- 'favorable. In general^ 'S^ 
< parochial, subject, or partlclRant culture would be most congruent 
with^ respectively, ^ tradltlorialT-politlcal structure, a centralized 
authoritarian structure, and a ^eapocratic ' po-litlcal structure. A 
parochial political culture that was- congruent with its structure 
would have a high rate .of cognitive orientations and high rates of 
positive, affective, and evaluative orientations ^ta the diffused 
structures of the' tribal or village c^inifcy. ' A subject po^itic^l 
culture congruent with its system woul^ave a high rate of cognition 
and high positive rates of the other two types of orientation to the 
specialized political system as a whole, and to its administrative 
or output aspects; while the congruent participant culture would be 
. characterized fay high and positive .rates of orientation to ail foui.- 
classes of political objects. Political systems^ change, and-we are 
justified Isi assuming that culture and structure are of ten incongruent 
with each other. (51) 

In spite of the. turgid ity of the language of social science and the 
density of a compressed summary, perhaps it is evident that the concept of 
political •culture—like that of power— has a unique capacity for generating 
questions and hypotheses, and for serving, as a general analytical J:ool. To 
the degree that our curriculum materials are successfully informed by this 
concept, they should raise, even if in less technical language, questions 

like these: ' • * 

Why are there different kinds of political cultures? 

— How does the general culture affect the political culture and 
vice versa? ' . 

How du political culture and technology affect each other? " ^. 

— ■ What part does l^hguage (including all forms of symbolic com- 

munication) play in political culture? ^ 
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— - How do pfeople . leam a political culture? 

— What kind of ppUtical culture do we live in, how did we come 
to it, and what it will be ia the future? 

The eletaent«ry curriculum sequence discussed earlier bj' Bruaer takes 
children into the study of technology, language, social or&inization, an4 
child^ rearing as ways men -have of becoming and being ijuman. Among otheV . 
circuBBtances of the human condition, *'man is indeed' a political- animal, 
and the political dimension of his humanness can be gotten at by concepts 
and questions that .h^ve a good deal in common with what Bruner proposes 
for the elementary curriculum. Certainly political culture and social 
organiEation could not be more directly related to each other. Nothing 
is closer to the heart of the political process in which pwer and political 
cultu|;e play a part than is symbolic communication. The inter-relationships 
beliween political culture and level of technology could hardly be -closer. 
And the learning of a political culture is a significant, special instance 
of the powerful* part that child rearing and education play in shaping the 

humanity of man. * • • • 

Whatever thfe eventual outcome in actual curriculum materials, we have 
set up the general framework for a three year junior high school sequence 
in the social studies around two major • theoretical concepts, and other' 
subconcepts. they entail, which are in current use by many solars in 
history and the social sciences. The coni^ept*' of-gj^«Hr^d poJJ.tical 
culture, as we have seen, are £n some raeabure special to the field of 
political science but inmany ways available fo and used by other fields. 
Tliese "concepts and subsidiary constructs lend intellectual structure- to 



our version of a junior higll' school social studies curriculum' and at- the 

saae time allow *f or consideration of value questions which are iiap licit 

in the concepts themselves. I have been noved to trust in this direction 

in part by Robert G. Hanvey, a social studies teacher and innovator of 

no little stature, who observed several years ago that: ^ 

Backwaxdaess of the social studies ... lies in failure to employ 
modem conceptual and theoretical tools of the sotial s ciences. . . • 
Thm socia.l studies (and I have been talking' mostly of the 'history 
curriculum that, de facto, is. ^he social studies^ lags in its 
intellectual technology not only behind social scientists but even 
behind educated laymen. «tords like "cnlture" and "values" and 
"personality" are in the public domain. But they are not in the 
public schools. And although, as with Jmk, RNA, and protein, 
culture, personality., and rtffe laay serve as "a ai^ificant sequence,' 
the latter set is sis^ly invisible tc the high school history student. 
Being invisible, it is, unavailable a/i an explanatory tool to be 
applied to the otherwise inexplicable A genuine renaiss^ce will 
occur in the social studies when modern conceptualizations con» into 
use. . .an' enriched perception is inherent in the use of new concepts 
and If they are wisely chosen, new vistas will open up. Explanation 
of individual and group behavior will no longer be superficial and^ 
final, but rich, open, and growing— something not to be retained but 
to be attempted . Students and teachers alike can be exhilarated by 
the mastery, not of facts, but of conceptual tools that bring new 
c^aninK to fact. 

(52) 




General Nature o£ the Fr^^mwrk ^ 

We are dealiag with o£ the most useful and complex Ideas cur- 

rently, available In the social sciences and history. He see these Idea^ » 
as providing Inte^llectuai structure and conceptual toSls, £ot a three-year • 
Junlolf high school sequence In the social studies. To clarify what this 

« 

neans In fact, several things need to be said about the general fraaework) ^ 

• - 

of the sequence. 

One Is that the thcee-year sequence, call^ Man As A golltlcal Being 
for convenience. Is not a set of courses desired for graduate study. 
While I have- used abstractions and technical terms In sug^stlng the 
conceptual' structure we have Iri mind, the reader should not assume that 
our actual course materials are preoccupied with abstractions and technical 
terms. Our materials are concerned with data and processes through which 
children may work, assisted thereby toward concept deyeloiMaent but not 
swan^d by technical Jargon. An analogy may be made between what we are 
about and what David Page and others are doj-ng in mathciuatics , where chll- 
dren are taken into extyaordinarlly sophisticated exercises in mathematics 
without being frightened off by a load of abstruse terminology. 

A second thing to make clear is that the framework of our three-year 
junior high school sequence is in fact deliberately flexible -and open. 
Tfie models of content and instruction we are developing are^only a few 
, among many alternatives. To us, it is not the specific content that is 
precious and special. Instead, the ijnportant things are the ideas, skills, 
and valuefe<that children learn; these can be learned through many^kinds of 
content. The very general framework we Set up could assimilate to it many 
other models of content and instruction. Indeed, we hope' that this will occur. 
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A third thiag to make clear Is that any ooe of these courses, and units 

wifhin them, should be capable of being taught separately. Our framework 

may look at first glance as thou^ it were Intended to be rigid and tightly 

articulated. It is' not. 'tfe have felt an obligation to provide a generally 

coherent sequence, but we have felt an equal obligation to construct our 

courses and units so that others coi?ld use them in ways different from our 
t 

own sense of order. Thus, the second course of our three year sequence, 
From Subject to Citizen , can very well be taught quite separately from the 
courses which precede and follow it. Similarly, specific units within Fr^ 
Subject to Citiaen can be, aiid have been, taught independently of other 

vtnits in the course. 

Fourth, each courses involves some straightforward introduction to con- 
ceptual tools as such. This Is not in conflict with what I have- said "about 
our avxsidance of abstractions and technical jsicgon. We think that some 
conceptual tools need to be introduced to and used by the jjhildren with 
whom we are working. We do not Intend to present theoretical courses about 
power, rolej status, culture, etc. But we believe that at appropriate points 
in each course and at appropriate levels of sophistication, children can be 
given a diraet introduction to the meaning and utility of some of these con- 
cepts. We a\so boiieve thkt. ix^ addition to a large amount of indirect 
learning of methodology of inquiry which is built into our nsaterials, our 
courses' must inclm some simple but straightforward training in methods of 
historiography, rules of evidence, analytj^cal discussion, and the like. 

' .Fifth, in our eyes and in humble fact, the whole three year sequence is 
provisions!. Some good part of it is still in the planning and drafting 
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stage. On the other hand, a number of parts have been fully constructed— 
sosa&tisoBa in several versions— and responsibly tested in small and large 
groups. One \^ole course is laoving toward completion, with large scale 
production and trial of parts of it fully scheduled. 

By way of sujuliary to this point, the general nature of the framework, 
then, is to have an overarching thsae, Man As A Po litical Being, for three 
courses roughly parallel to grades seven, eight, and niri^. The then^ 
reflects the concepts I have outlined and provides a focusing principle— 
essentially on political ideas, actions, and values— for the selection and 
treatment of curriculum -materials in all three courses. The focus provided 
by this principle, as we will see, is not narrow; with it we can scan a 
wide range, since man political Is many things. The theme and its subor- 
dinate curriculum ccaaponents are chosen because of what we know of the 
politiclzation process in individual development. From a free society's 
point of view, it is In^ortant for the child in early adolescence to be 
given as much opportunity as possible t^, develop his ability to think abo :t 
public affairs and politics and to examine meaning and value in history and 
government. We chose this focus,- too, because it appears— on the basis of 
observation and experiment— to excite the interest and engage the energies 
of children. It docs this if the materials are honest, and the opportun- 
ities for handling them demonstrate what Bruner calls courtesy, in our 
approach to children: • that we view children as capable of handling honest 
materials and wrestling responsibly with real questions and ideas. 



'SJie focusing principle provides a useful ba^is for discriminating 
within the infinite' range nf historical and soci^aU science material from 
which curriculum builders must choose. It gives us a rationale for the 
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courses of the sequence, a major criterion for the selection of matters 
for study in depth within courses, and an alternative to relying upon 
chronological or topical history as our principle vehicle. 

In Jhe courses I will describe, the reader will i'ind considerable 
reference to the studies -in-depth, or "units of instruction" with which we 
are concerned. These units are our main building blocks. Each has several 
parts; each has several versions of difficulty; each could occupy six or 
so weeks of classroom time; and yet each, we hope, is flexible, that is, 
capable of being taught separately from the course context we suggest and 
capable of being abridged or changed around by individual teachers and 

students. Each offers many options. 

With this said, let us move to a brief description of the first course 

in our sequence and an examination of prototype unit materials from it. 

Subsequent sections will discuss the othbr two courses and some of their 

features. «* < 
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InventlRK the Western World 

In Bwkiog an Initial eacperimental desigo for a f irat c^se in the 
Junior high school sequence— approximately at the seventh grade ^evel— we 
have chosen as our fi^ld of action a single major theatre of man's eacper- 
ience over a very long span of historical time. The theatre is the West. 
mt time span is from something like the beginning of the fifth 'century 
B.C.— when Pindar wrote of Athens having "built the bright foundation of 
liberty" —until 1600 A.D. 

Our sia^lifications may make strong scholars weep, or smile, at our 
inncwence. Let's look at our assumptions in any case. One is that, 
looking back from here, we can regard "the western world" in its c«nplex 
totality as a singular "invention" of enormous consequence for all of 
humanity. This is not a kind of magnified ethnocentrlsm. It is simply a 
recognition that an exceedingly powerful— even if conflict ridden— civi- 
lization stenined out of the Eastern Mediterranean and ancient Near East. 
Over time, it absorbed innumerable significant tontributions from the East 
and from the tribal peoples of Europe, and became the most dynamic system 
in the world. By 1600, the West was a force in Asia, the Americas, and 
Africa; as Kenneth Boulding puts it, by then the West had taken command of 
world history. 

We assume that the West, regardless of the ideological guise in which 
it may present itself, reveals two extraordinary general characteristics. 
These persist strongly even where, as in modem China, deep westernization 
exists while the "official" West is rejected. These characteristics are 
that the West is profoundly revolutionary and that it is centrifugal in 
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Its effect. It Is af though the Wfest were a Typhoid Mary who w«8 not 
really iiaame froai the fever herself. Everywhere the Vest has laid its 
hand consciously or unconsciously the contagion of change has been con- 
tracted, and the world there is never again the same. The Wbst has 
assimilated and ^nerated— at first slowly and then with incessant 
«:celeration— the eleoents of a total systm of revolutionary influence 
which changes the world through science and technology, ideology and 
religion, economic operations and many other means. The system penetrates, 
destroys, rebuilds, and changes. How and why it has done so are matters' 
well worth study. For our purposes, it is important to recognize that the 
central political effect of the West In modem times has been to set the 
sfcoge for demands by men for a downward, wider sharing of values (e.g., in 
Lasswell's terms: power, wealth, deference, well being, education, recti- 
tude, affection, and skill) which civilization makes available. 

As the reader will see, the course described in the next section (From 
Subject to Citizen ) leads children to study a specific instancs of the revo- 
lutionary and centrifugal t^encies of the West, involving successful 
demands for a sharing of values. Inventing the Western World introduces 
children to thinking about the West, and aims to prepare them for the spe- 
cific study of power and political culture with which From Subje ct to Citi- 
zen is concerned. Inventing the Western World , as we presently conceive it, 
presents a variety of case studies related to power and political culture 
which take children into an initial examination of man as a political animal 
In addition, the course open? up questions about the general cultural 
ecology within which western man is a political actor. 
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For exaiaple. one unit of Instruction is projected to raise questions 
about political socialization by comparing cultural differences between 
child-rearing in Periclean Athens and child-rearing in classical Sparta. 
Another, the prototype unit of this course, deals with the sickening of 
power, the struggle for new power, and the transformation of a political 
culture. It does so by focusing on the death of the Roman Republic in the 
first century B.C. The interreflationships of technological change and 
other conditions of man's existence, including that of master and man, 
will be examined in another study which I like to call the Horse Collar 
Unit. While we may deal with other slgrilfficant technological changes 
such as the development of the -water mill and the windmill in later Roman / 
to early medieval times , the introduction of paper making techniques from 
Islam to Europe in the early twelfth century, or the development of the 
sternpost rudder and the three-masted sailing rig in the late middle ages, 
the horse collar has spe<Sial attractions. 

Almost incredibly, the collar harness for horses was not used by 
Romans. Instead, they harnessed horses with a neck rope in approximately 
the form of a noose. Horses pulled their draft under more than a little 
handicap: the harder they pulled the nearer they came to choking. Horses, 
who are notoriously intelligent, declined to pull with their full strength. 

Perhaps through interaction with the East, the horse collar appeared 
in Europe In the ninth century; by the twelfth century the padded collar 
had reached full development. This seemingly simple technological device 
made it possible for a horse to pull by drawing against his shoulders and 
chest, to exert much greater strength, and to avoid choking. A happy 
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arrangeaent all arouad, the net result was greatly lacreased efficiency 
ia the use of aaimal power. Some have argued chat Uh? lutroductiou of 
the horse collar eventually led to the extiaction o* slavery, at least 
In its \«>rst forms. The horse with a collar coDsti' vd.fid an efficient 
source of animal power with which the use of slaves could not ccanpete. 
In auj case, use of the horse collar helped to ic,^i:ov€ agriculture in 
Europe during the ninth through the eleventh centuries. What a horse 
so harnessed could plow during a day helped glvi a new p^tern to the 
yield that could be expected from agriculture. Impijoved^ agriculture 
resulting from this device and other changes produced an economic base 
from which new vr.ntures in architecture and art, in trade and travel, in 
War and missionary work could occur. At the same time^ rigid political 
and social arrangements of the feudal order tended to block further tech- 
nological advance in agriculture in the medieval period. Not until that 
order broke up in the age of renaissance, reformation, and discovery, did 
further innovation in agricultural technology come. In all of this, 
including the interactions among the eleasents I have noted, there is much 
material for study relevant to our purpose. 

At this stage of the design of Inventing the Wester n World, a number 
of possibilities for model*units are in our minds. Perhaps it will be 
useful to mention at least two more of these. One has to do with the 
study of the function of symbols in political culture and in the manipu- 
lation of power. ^ Instances of this function in the long period under 
consideration are virtually infinite in number. A rather extraordinary 
unit, for example, could be built from records of tiie First Crusade. For 
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Che two ceQ#ries o£ the crusades, the Cross itself served as a pclltico- 
military emblem fis well as a religious symbol. It represented the revo- 
lutionary and centrifugal impulses of the West. Prom the standpoint of 
political studies, the wh^le of the First Crusade offers rich fare, with 
many side opportunities to investigate the developraent of the technology 
of war, the io^rtJince of trading potential, and things that the West 

learned from the East. 

Rather beautifully from our point of need, the First Crusade falls 
into two parts. The first it what might be considered the crusade of the 
people, preached in 1096 with fiery zeal by wandering preachers like Peter 
the Hermit and Walter the Penniless. Thousands of the poor in Europe were 
persuaded by such preaching to undertake what proved for them to be the 
tragically hopeless venture of freeing the Holy land from Islam. Only two 
divisions of pauperes out of five reached Constantinople from as far away 
as France. By the end of October 1096, these survivors had crossed the 
Bosporus only to be annihilated by the Seljuk Turks. All that was left 
of the people's crusade by the spring of 1097 was a heap of whitening 
bones. The other part of the First Crusade might he called the crusade 
of the princes. Here the story is altogether different, focusing around 
three glittering French princes, Bohemurid, Baldwin, and Raymund. With 
them the venture had much of th^ political as well as the military about 
it. The competing political motives of these three princes, the ways in 
which they maneuvered against each other, the instruments of power they 
used, all combine to make the crusade of the princes a rich object of 
study. An incident at the siege of Antioch, involying the power of a 
symbol, may suggest this. ^""^.^ 
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The crusaders besieged Antioch from October 21, 1097 to June 3, 1098. 
As soon as the besieging crusaders took Antioch they found themselves in 
turn besieged by a relief army of Turks. For twei.ty-five days, the ex- 
hausted crusaders were under continually mounting pressurt and attack. 
Under this strain, reports of\eligious visions and phenomena began to 
circulate among the besieged crusaders. Raytnund was particularly religious, 
and it was in his force of Provencals that these "spiritualistic" occurrences 
appeared. Hiese phenomena came to a climax with the supposed discovery of 
the holy lance, which had pierced the side of Jesus on the Cress. Word of 
this supposed discovery ran through the whole array like fire. Under the 
stimulus of this news, excitement came to a high pitch, morale rose, and 
the crusaders were able to meet and defeat the besiegers on an open field 
before Antioch. The discovery of the lance, and the Inoaediate victory 
over the besiegers which ic led to, put Raymund in a position of new im- 
portance, and he struggled with Bohemund for possession of Antioch. The 
lance which had served to unite Provencal and Norman crusaders suddenly 
became a symbol of their disunity and struggle for power. The whole vision 
of the lance was brought into question by the Normans , and Peter Bartholp- 
mew, to whom the vision had first appeared, was subjected to the ordeal 
of fire. Church officials before long discounted the authenticity of the 
vision of the lance, but for a short period it had functioned as a powerful 
unifying and dividing symbol, linked tightly to achieving social cohesion 
against a common enemy and then caught up i^ Raymund 's competition for 
power and political advantage. 

Another unit may deal with concepts of tole and status and their 
codification in law. Here a case study of the Magna Carta and its making 
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are under consideration. What Maitland called an intensely practical 
document and a grand compromise, the Great Charter can be studied to 
advantage from the standpoint of poiit^.cal process. The very form of 
the Charter is » political compromise of the first order: in part it 
is a free grant of liberties made king, and in part it is a treaty 

between him and his subjects, to be enforced against him if he breaks it. 
In depicting and raising questions about role and status, the Charter 
has much to offer: 

In its detailed clauses it must do something for all those sorts 
and conditions of men who have united to resist John's tyranny-- 
for the bishop, the clerk, the baron, the knight, the burghers, 
the merchant --and there must be some give and take between these 
classes, where not all their interests are harmonious . w-*) 

A study of John and the kingship enables the vital distinction between 

the incumbent and the role to be explored, and analysis of the Charter 

in its several versions leads into a view of the polity as a system of 

roles with varying status. Both from the standpoint of constitutional 

substance and political systems, the Charter is useful for our purposes. 

The design of Inventing the Western World and of most of the pos- 

cible units which I have touched upon in this discussion is still most 

tentative. As we proceed with the junior high school project, it is 

certain that other directions and possibilities will be explored for 

c 

this course. 

Even so, going ahead on the essential lines suggested above, we 
have prepared, tried ouc, and revised a prototype unit for this course. 
We refer to this as our Caesar Unit, although it deals with much more 
than one man. A brief review of our experience and plans in connection 
with this unit may illuminate how we are going about the preparation of 
model materials for Inventing the Western World . 

t 
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In its present form, which has been experimented with in a number 
of classrooms and with students of widely varying scholastic performance, 
the Caesar Unit is simply constructed. Its nominal subject is a dramatic 

political event of the classical world: the desperate gamble which 

til) 

Julius Caesar made at the beginning of 49 B.C. for supreme control of 
the Roman state. In January of that year, starting with only one legion, 
Caesar made a fateful decision to leave his jurisdiction in Cisalpine 
Gaul and move swiftly down into Italy to cut off his rival, Pompey, and 
assume complete power in the Roman Republic. The government of the 
Republic was corrupt and chaotic. The practical question was not whether 
the Republic could survive, but whether the future of the Roman state 
would lie in the hands of Caesar or Pompey. Both men decided the question 
in their own favor, but Caesar made his decision stick. In these narrow 
terms, the present form of the unit focuses on the first three months 
of 49 B.C., and on Caesar's audacity as a political and military actor. 

Even so, the unit's present form offers much more than this. Its 
tools are begullingly simple. In them lie more complexity and challenge 
than first appears. Tlie event is described— at some distance— in a 
number of ancient sources: Plutarch, Suetonius, Lucan, Appian, and Dio. 
We have drawn selections carefully from some of these sources for use 
as data in the unit. Infinitely more important, the event was described 
at the time from two completely divergent political points of view by 
two of the principals in the great struggle over the Roman state: Caesar 
himself and Cicero, Pompey's advocate-scholar . litterateur, and sensitive, 
indecisive man of peace. Caesar's Civil War and Cicero's Letters give 
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us contrasting reports of the same event, seen from quite different per- 
spectives. We have drawn parallel brief selections from Caesar and 
Cicero as the heart of the unit's data. 

In addition to these documentary data, the present form of the unit 
includes other simple tools. One is a modern auto map of Italy CEsso 
Italia); with this, each student can easily trace Caesar's swift march 
down the eastern coast of Italy to Brindisi and then to Rome. Searching 
out the connections between ancient place-names and nwdern ones is part 
of the fun. Another kind of simple but helpful aid is afforded by 
classroom sets of United States Army topographic maps of Italy. These 
are relatively small, very light , sectional relief maps pressed out of 
plastic material /excerpt from teacher-student discussion in one class- 
room - Teacher: "This Is the way from Ascoli, south. Put your finger 
on Ascoli and Corfinium, on the relief map. Feel so you can feel the 
route. Can you find a place called Penne between Ascoli and Corfinium?" 
Students (several, touching the contours of the route, excited): "Got 
itl"/ The tactile approach to map reading may not be sophisticated from 
a geographer's point of view, but it certainly helps one gain a sense 
of the real terrain, much of it very rugged, through which Caesar moved 
his men as much as 35 kilometers a day. 

A most important set of materials for the unit in Its present form 
is a series of color slides made from pictures taken for us by a Lif£ 
Magazine photographer. With the heT^ of a classics scholar, Gerald 
Else of the University of Michigan, some 275 photographs were taken 
covering the route of Caesar's march from Ravenna to Rimini and then 
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far down the coast to Brlndisi. Some of these pictures are superbly 
beautiful. All of them contribute a vivid visual impression of the 
terrain, the landmarks, and the physical setting of the march. We use 
only a portion of the slides in the unit at present. These are not 
employed simply for pictorial ornamentation, but as paft of the problem- 
solving exercises in which the unit engages students. For example, at 
the beginning of the unit, slides, docuotents, and maps are used to ex- 
amine Caesar's decision to break out of his jutisdiction in Ravenna, just 
across the border from Italy proper, cross the Rubicon, and enter Rimini. 
In addition to the study of his main decision to move at all, the records 
give us a chance to try out our minds on a number ^^maller, essentially 

historiographic puzzles. 

Take the crossing of the Rubicon, for instance. Plutarch- -who cer- 
tainly wasn't there--tells us Caesar crossed the stream which runs between 
Ravenna and Rimini and said "the die is cast." Lucan--who wasn't there-- 
^akes a big do of the crossing in his Pharsalia , describing in detail how 
Caesar stood his cavalry across the stream "to break the current's force" 
so footsoldiers could get over, and quoting exactly what he thought Caesar 
said once across. But Caesar's own description of his move from Ravenna 
into Rimini is most matter-of-fact and makes no mention of the Rubicon, 
crossing it, or saying anything quotable for the tsccasion. And Cicero's 
correspondence, immediately after learning of Caesar's move, mentions 
nothing about the Rubicon. We don't get much help from the Esso map 
either; on it, the Rubicon carries no name at all. As we dig into the 
matter by referring to 'reference works and more detailed maps, we learn 



that the river now called the "Rubicon" is not necessarily the Rubicon 
that Caesar crossed. It was Mussolini who arbitrarily decided on the 
present Rubicon sometime after having crossed his own. Our hunch is 
that he was right, but no one is sure. Our slides first show the Rubicon 
today, using Lucan's word, as "modest." It is a nearly dry creek. Then 
a slide shows the stream at torrential rain-filled flood, as it may have 
been for the crossing. 

In all of this little study of an episode which has long been one 
of our symbolic cliches, the "crossing of the Rubicon" turns out to be 
a somewhat more complex puzEle than one might have thought. Texts of 
contemporaries differ radically from those of commentators like Plutarch, 
who was born a century after the event. How much can we be sure of? How? 
r. 'dents in effect are faced with the historian's owi problem and even 
with some of the data he would be likely to analyze. They are not given 
in this episode, nor tn the rest of the unit in its present form, any 
neat, predigested answers or ultimately explanatory "adult" narrative. 
Students are faced with a series of small and large open-ended problems 
to try to resolve chemselves. 

As the unit now exists, its main thrust is not towards microscopic 
examination of questions like the Rubicon affair, but towards a larger 
matter. This is in the direction of confronting, through Cicero and 
Caesar, two ^ftndamentally different styles with regard to power, polity, 
and political life. Students are led into a debate over rival philoso- 
phies of government by studying Cicero and Caesar; they come to this 
debate through an historical event which they test for reality themselves. 
They see Cicero as a man thinking of government in a context of principles 
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constitutional forms, and ideas. In the crisis precipitated by Caesar's 

« 

action, they find Cicero beset by conflict and uncertainty. X trust 

that to some extent they see Cicero as an "institutionslist" and Caesar 

(54) 

as an "instrumentalist," to use Dickinson's contrast.^ ' They find 
that Caesar did not think so much in terms of principles or long-run 
policies but more in terms of objectives and results. He had a view of 
government and an approach to problems totally different from those of 
an analytical, reflective thinker like Cicero. His "political concep- 
tions and his theory of government are not to be found in what he wrote 
but in what he did."^^^^ Does this mean that Cicero was weak and Caesar 
strong? Does it mean that a strong, decisive approach to the problem 
of power always is best? Does it mean that ideas and principles consti- 
tute an unreal and weak way of looking at politics? Such questions come 
naturally out of the present Caesar unit. Students working with the 
unit have found this so. 

From this beginning, we are presently intrigued by the possibility 
of building a somewhat larger unit of instruction around the death of 
the Roman republic and what it shows about the potential contrasts of 
the ideal and the real in politics. As I mentioned earlier, we are dis- 
trustful of a "copybook civics" approach to politics and governance. There 
is reason to believe that an aridly ideal picture of the political process 
given to young people can all unwitting be a preface to cynicism when they 
discover that political reality and its attendant failings are all too 
human. A study of the ideal and the real in Rome at the end of the re- 
public and the beginning of the empire may help children grasp something 
of the values and shortcomings both of Cicero's style and that of Caesar. 
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Our thinking about an expanded unit Is still very tentative, but we 
believe that it might take the following form. Part I would be a tightly 
and carefully edited selection of original sources in the republican 
period, contrasting the ideal and real. The aim of Part I would not 
simply be to compare sources but to help students construct their own 
diagnosis of the conflict between the ideal and the real. In Part I 
they would construct a picture of the pathology of politics in the re- 
public, what one of my colleagues calls "a woeful tale." For the ideal, 
we would draw upon Polybius and Cicero. Polybius emphasized the signi- 
ficance of equilibrium and interdependence among the several divisions of 
the government of the republic. But he failed to see that the senate 
was actually supreme and that its powers were largely a matter of superior 
political experience and prestige rather than of law. Cicero's Republic 
and his Laws show his theoretical admiration for the constitutional equili- 
brium praised by Polybius but suggest that in actuality he felt the best 
government would be one administered by a sort of philosopher-king (Pompey?) 
in association with the senate. For the real, there is much to draw upon. 
Cicero's own Orations Against gat 1 line , Sallust's History of the Catiline 
Conspiracy , Quintus Cicero's pamphlet for his brother on electioneering 
in Rome, and other materials could be drawn upon. The state of the real 
government of the republic may be illuuinated by discovery that even Cicero, 
stiveral years before writing his Republic , could bank the equivalent of 
$100,000 as a result of one year as governor of Cilicia. 

Part II of the next version of this prototype unit would be made up 
largely of the material on Caesar and Cicero in the present version. To 
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the extent that we can, by drawing upon Catullus and Sallust, we will 
give the new Part II more depth and ambiguity than it now has. Part III 
of the unit would use as its principal material Shakespeare's Julius 
Caesar . Oriented as to time, place, and personalities, we believe that 
children will be likely to read this play with more comprehension and 
speed than is usually possible. By comparing Shakespeare's treatment of 
certain carefully chosen incidents with the sources he uses, children can 
discover in a very real way the craft associated with art, rather than 
simply taking it on faith that Shakespeare was a great man. Students can 
argue about Shakespeare's presentation of characters and motives; they 
have as good grounds as anyone. 

We think that Part IV might well be built around the Res Gestae of 
Augustus. When Caesar is dead, as the play clearly shows, political chaos 
ensues. The ultimate solution to this state of affairs is the rule of one 
man, the same solution Caesar seemed to propose. The Res Gestae of Augustus 
is the most authentic important example of ancient autobiography extant. 
His original inscription, set up in Rome outside the family mausoleum in 
14 A.D., is now lost/"""'"'Btrtv,a_^opy in Latin and Greek, known as the Monuroentu m 
Ancyranum is inscribed op the waUs^>*vJijLs temple at Ancyra (Angora) in Asia 
Minor. In the Res Gestae Augustus states with cold reserve his own public 
acts as the single head of state and the honors which the senate bestowed 
upon him. In the simplest and most authentic way it shows how, after the 
death of the republic, total political power was centralized in one imperial 

, (56) 
role . 

In selecting case studies for the units that 'make up Inventing the 
Western World we shall pay attention to the need for students to have a 
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picture that does not consist of mere fragiaents. We know that there will 
have to be ways in which episodes and case studies can be set in the 
larger context of the West's development. In the course I have been 
describing, we have only begun to think about this pedagogical problem. 
We have thought about one interesting possibility; to tie the^tudy of 
the invention of the West to the study of one place, the city of Hcraie. 
To a remarkable degree, the cultural and political stratigraphy of the 
entire West is there to be found, layer by layer, from earliest Rome to 
La Dolce Vita. It has been said that the history of Rome is, in a certain 
sense, the history of the world. Without going that far, we think that it 
might be interesting to use Rome as a point of introduction and frequent 
point of connection for much of this course. 
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From Subject to Citizen 

The pivotal course in the three year sequence has as if- theme, From 
Subject to Citizen , and is intended for use in the eighth grole or there- 
abouts. Given the central political science concepts which underlie our 
junior high school sequence, it is natural that From Subject to Citizen 
should be heavily concerned with political culture and changing relation- 
ships o£ power. 

The course draws its material from seventeenth and eighteenth century 
British and Aoierican experience. Its limits in historical time are the 
closing years of the reign of Elizabeth I on one hand and the accession 
of Jefferson to th^ American presidency on the other— roughly from 1588 
to 1801. But as the reader will see, the course is far from a narrative 
account of these two centuries in England and America. Instead, it is 
a series of six studies in depth or units dealing with major developments 
and critical episodes in the emergence of a changed political culture in 

the two countries. 

Both in England and America, political cultuj^e changed significantly 
during this period, moving differentially from a predominantly subject 
culture towards a participant culture. Such nrnvement occurred in England 
in the turmoil of the seventeenth century and was consolidated and sta- 
bilized in the period of the Glorious Revolution. During the eighteenth 
century, underlying social and economic forces in England to some degree 
continued the movement, dut it took the upheaval of later industriali- 
zation to accelerate change and cause further significant alteration of 
the overt political system of England in the nineteenth century. In 
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America, the moveraent from a mainly subject culture to one mainly parti- 
cipant in nature was much more rapid, with earlier significant alteration 
of the political system to make it congruent with cultural change. The 
reasons for a differential momentum of change in political culture in 
America were many. The English heritage which colonists brought with 
them itself contained the seeds of change. Likewise, seventeenth century 
change in the English political culture and political system had impor- 
tant consequences in America. Most important of all, the drastically 
different conditions which Colonials encountered in the new world and the 
life they developed in response to these conditions combined to change 
their political culture more deeply and rapidly than even they first ^ 
recognized. 

The six units of From Subject to Citizen are organized and related 
to each other In ways which make it possible for students to analyze and 
generalize about change in political culture, to hypothecate causes, and 
to examine values. None of this turns out to be very simple. But with 
conceptual tools at hand, and with abundant opportunity to use hunch and 
reason in the pursuit of inquiry, our students seent t<f thrive on what 
really is a complex business. 

Perhaps this is because the traditional eighth grade course in 
American history is what it is, and children find that materials which 
are more courteous in Bruner's sense are more worthy of response. The 
traditional eighth grade American history course depends heavily on a 
single hard-cover text book, the same for all students. The book— and, 
from whatever publisher, the book ^-ill be really very much the same— is 



a. chronological account with 'a degree of topical organization. It con- 

t«in8 a greatly condensed} predigested summary of "everything ImSiortant" 

^ ' 
in all of Aroeric^u histtiry. This ta as jJreposterous to attesqpt bs it 

t 

is appalling to see execdted. In the process of attempting and executing 

its design, the text book becomes a fearful thing.' It may contain 

stret!^es of good narration, but it is principally* a series of life- 

«■ ■ , 
l^ss abridgements.* It has to be so, because American schools and book 

manufacturers are presently locked into a customarjir system which to 

them seems to require that all of American history be "covered" in each 

of three grades*, usually the fifth, eighth, and eleventh grades. 

J, "Coverage" is the' betrf noir of the harried teacher who feels that 

somehow she get t^e children through the whole book. To the degree 

she doesn't, she feels that her students haVe not "done" American his- 

'^tory. ?Nre is really only one way to try to do a job so conceived: 

that is- to assign compulsory chunks of the text to.be read, to have 

recitation or discussion on v^at is read, and then to quiz to determine 

short-term recall of what is read. * As the school year proceeds, the 

teacher acquij^s a desperate sense that even this simple method of forced 

ingestion and induced regurgitation is not going to give enough time for 

the Leif Erikson to Lyndon B. Johnson "coverage" she feels she must 

accomplish. And so it goes traditionally, with a mechanical rabbit of 

"coverage" always beating the greyhounds, no matter how fast they run. 

Teachers are frustrated by the syst^, and children become bored with 

the whole sorry business. By "covering" Columbus in the fifth,- eighth. 
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anJ eleventh grades they arc apt to feel that they have had -it— without 
ever genuinely getting at anything crucially iioportant or exciting. 

I have exaggerated, but not much, to under liiiB the difference be- 
tween our approach and the traditional one. From Subje ct to Citizen 
avoids wholesale coverage and the abridgements it neccesitates. Deli- 
berately, we have chosen two critical centuries for study. . And within 
the period from 1588-1801 we eschew linear, one-damn-thing-af ter-another 
history, in favor of a series of six studies in depth. These have a 
general connection because of the logic of the conception of political 
culture-phange. We will connect them further by selected brief narra- . 
tive and background materials, and some teachers mar wish to use the 
units in conjunction with selected readings from a text book. While 
we have not gotten into the matter, it might make eminent sense for an 
initial study of pre-1600 America and its relations with Europe to be 
the focus of an elementary course. Similarly, we hope that a senior 
high school course might concentrate on features of American historical 
development in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. But we are 
sticking to the two hundred years in which some basic American politi- 
cal attitudes, behavior, and institutions took form. We avoid abridge- 
ment as far as we can. Our units concentrate on giving students as 
nearly authentic material as we can manage, giving it to them in rela- 
tively Unstructured form, and challenging them to discover whatever 
structure it may have. We ask students to perform as historians and 
social scientists, not as stimulus-response mechanisms. 

The organization of units in From Subject to Citizen is reflected 
in the following diagram. Units, if taught in full, may vary from four 
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to" eight weeks in Imgth, but usually should take no more than five or 
six weeks to teach. 

Unit Sequence in From Subject to Citizen 




As one can see, the ordering of the units is deliberately intended 
to relate English and American experience. It seems clear to us that any 
study of the emergence of an independent American political culture and 
governmental system must occur in part in a context of related English 
experieAce. Thus, each of the first three units, based largely in 
seventeenth century English history, has its counterpart or analogue in 
one of the three units dealing with eighteenth century America. Unit I, 
for example, has its counterpart in Unit IV. In both of these units we 



approach the question of general culture and the character otjwlitical 
culture. Unit I, which is given direction by Louis B. Wright with the 
assistance of Jean Dresden Grambs, opens up for study salient social, 
economic, and political features of the late Elizabethan social order. 
The material of this unit is principally occupied with ideas about so- 
ciety and government which migrated from England to the colonial world. 
In Unit IV, where Edmund S. ^rgan is our senior scholar, colonial society 
is studied to see how it diverged from English society and in particular 
to examine the foundations of a new participant political culture »hich 
ultimately predisposed colonists to independence and the formation of a 
new political system of their own. 

To some degree a comparable analogy exists between Unit II and Unit V 
In Unit II we are drawing substantially on the work of C. V. Wedgwood and 
are dealing with a moment in England's history when conflict of political 
cultures led to the violent overthrow of one political system and its 
replacement by another. Unit V, The Making o f the American Revolution, 
heeds what John Adams said in 181&, th«t the American Revolution was 
made in the minds and hearts of men and was, in a valid sense, over in 
1776. Our object is principally to investigate developments between 1763 
and 1776 which led significant Americans to conclude that the colonies 
must separate from the English political system and become independent. 
We are not preoccupied with the War of Independence , except insofar as 
the intervention of France was a decisive factor. Tliis unit has had 
the guidance of Bernard Bailyn, Carl Bridenbaugh, and Edmund S. Morgan. 
Units II and V raise questions about why and how men come to oppose 
constituted authority and to follow their opposition across the threshold 
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of violence in the form of war. Questions of power relationships and 
political culture are at the heart of both units. 

Both Unit III. The G lorious Revolution. and^Unit VI, The American 
Constitution , aire occupied with the study of how a revised or new system 
of power is arranged and rationalized. The Glorious Revolution was, of 
course, not a violent conflict but a settlement or resolution of conflict 
which had kept England in turmoil for the best part of .a century. It 
marked the constitution of a political system on such consolidated and 
clear terms that great stability ensued; there were no substantial 
changes in the English political system until after the 1830 's. Our 
principal scholars for this unit are Crane Brinton and Michael G. Kammen. 
Unit VI, The American Constitution- , is analogous in the sense that it 
deals with organizing a satisfactory new political system to replace 
the one rejected by the successful war for independence. Constitutional' 
and governmental philosophier which had been used in justification of 
The Glorious" Revolution played a part in our own constitutional period. 
Similarly, the success of our constitution HfSkers in resolving vexing 
problems of authority and governance resulted in a high measure of con- 
tinuing stability for the American state. 

Among these units within From Subject to Citizen , the most advanced 
in preparation and testing is Unit TV, Colonial America . Each of the six 
units differs from the others in specific features, but all share enough 

in style so that a review of Unit IV may illustrate the way we are moving 

(57) 

with the whole course. 

The design of the Colonial Unit is controlled by the concept pf pol- 
itical culture changing over time. The political components of the general 
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culture that English settlers brought with them to the New World were 
chiefly, but not exclusively, subject-oriented. In the course of their 
encounter with the wi-lderness and in settling it, their general culture 
diverged from that of England, and its political components became in- 
creasingly participant -oriented. While still thinking of themselves as 
Englishaien, the colonists became Americans. » 

In one sense, the Colonial Unit is preoccupied with the emergence 
of a distinctive American general culture. It allows students to discover 
answers to the question, what, then, is the American , this new roan?, posed 
by the eighteenth century French observer, deCrevecoeur. But the unit is 
not principally an exercise in the study of national character or sectional 
differences in American character. The real object of the unit is to 
explore conditions under which an American participant political culture 
emerged - 

As a unique general culture developed, retaining many English features 
and incorporating regional differences, the significant thing for our^pur- 
pose is that the new political culture of the colonies became inco ngruent 
with the English political system . At length, lack of congruence between 
the American political culture and English political system became so 
sharp that conflict between the two was a customary fact of life and 
revolution was in prospect. 

The particular historical material of the unit and the concepts of 
general and political culture central to its design are not used solely 
for informational ends. They are vehicles for giving students experience 
in studying causality, value processes, and the formation of defensible 
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explanatory generalizations. Given all these considerations, let's 

examine selected materials of" the Colonial Unit, 

For example, consider Part IIA of the Colonial Unit, "Sudbury: A 

.Case Study in New England Land Settlement." Underlying the conception 

of this part of the unit is a generalization about the causes of change 

in early American political culture expressed by Professor Morgan; 

...widespread ownership of property is perhaps the twist iu^ortant 
' single fact about the Americans of the Revolutionary period. It 
meant that they were not divided so widely between rich ac^ poor 
as the people of the Old World. Standing on his own land with 
spade in hand and flintlock not far off, the American could look 
at his richest neighbor and laugh. , .Ownership of property gave not 
only economic independence but also political independence to the 
average American. In every colony that was to join in the Revolution 
there was a representative assembly, elected by property holders, 
which made the laws and levied the taxes. Historians have often 
assumed that the property qualification confined the sufferage to 
a small segment of the population. But if most men owned property, 
as now seems probable, then most could vote. (58) 

Part IIA on "Sudbury" is a consumable booklet of some 58 pages in length. 
"Sudbury" begins with a retrospective look at the conditions of life and 
land use characteristic of the countryside in medieval times. A typical 
medieval English manor, A^hmore, is described and depicted by a map. 
Students examine the open field system of land use in medieval Ashmore, 
identifying the responsibilities and rights of the peasantry who tilled 
its soil. Through an excerpt from Eileen Powers' Medieval People , students 
then read about and discuss the life of a medieval peasant named Bodo. 
Reading about the way Bodo lived, what he knew and did not know, what he 
could do and could not do gives students a vivid sketch of the open field 
manorial systen in the most concrete human terms. Bodo wai part of a 
parochial-subject culture in which land ownership and political partici- 
pation were equally unavailable to him. . The retrospective look at farm 



life in the medieval period also uses a set of six glowingly beautiful 
postcards from the Book of Hours of the Duke deBerry. These cards are 
taken fran originals presently in Chantilly; while French, the pictures 
allow students a pictorial representation of medieval social hierarchy 
from serf to seigneur which was equally typical of manorial life in 
England at the time. 

Against this retrospective backdrop, "Sudbury" takes students 
through a fascinating series of events in the life of one real mai^, 
Peter Noyes, who moved from England to America in 1637. Thanks to Pul- 

» 

Itzer Prize winner, Sumner Chilton Powell, we know a great deal about 
Peter Noyes. ^^^^ The facts of Peter Noyes* life in England and America, 
and other information we have about the town of Marlboro, give an 
invaluable case record of the rapid diffusion of land ownership which 
accompanied settlement of English colonists in Ne^* England. Peter Noyes 
is studied in Weyhill, England, the open field manorial village from 
which he came. He is then studied at Watertown, in Massachusetts, where 
he first settled. We follow him to Sudbury, where he finally settled 
and where the Noyes family remains today. A group of men who were with 
Noyes in Sudbury are then followed to their settlement of the new town 
of Marlboro, a few miles farther west. 

The case study is not a long didactic presentation. Instead, step 
by step, as Peter Noyes moves from Weyhill to Watertown to Sudbury— and 
as others move farther to Marlboro —relevant records of the time are 
used. These include land distribution lists, maps, town voting records, 
and the like. Students work through these materials, formulating hypo- 
theses step by step as they go. In the process, they encounter an evident 



breakdown of medieval concepts of social status and land rights. Coosoon 
land ownership in a ranked society gives way to individually -owned land 
in a much more oiobile society. "Sudbury" involves students in speculating 
about factors that conditioned the distribution of land, mid has them try 
t^eir own hands at dividiiig up land and comparing their own divisions with 
divisions that veve actually made by colonial settlers. They generalize 
about the causes of change and the deoocratization of land ownership; in 
addition they hypothesize about the relationship between increasing equality 
of land ownership and .political attitudes and behavior. A supplen^nt to 
"Sudbury" uses colonial materials to enable students to contrast land 
settlement in Virginia with that in New England. 

Part III of the Colonial Unit adapts the technique of simulation and 
gaming, often used at the level of graduate instruction, for getting Inside 
the mercantilist economic and political system of the British Colonial 
Empire in the eighteenth century. ^^^^ The game of fanplre engages students 
of the entire class in team play of trading relationships, using conunodities , 
prices, tariffs, and other information from the late 1730 's. Factors of 
competition, smuggling, negotiation, time delays of travel and transporta- 
tion across the Atlantic, and other matters are taken into account. Each 
student is asked to become a member of one of five interest groups who 
traded in the eighteenth century within the empire: the London merchants, 
the Colonial farmers, the New England merchants, the Southern planters, 
and the West Indian planters. For each team, the aim of the game is to 
increase its own wealth. The game takes a minimum of four to five class 
hours to play; at the end of play that team has won which has Increased 
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its original wealth by the greatest percentage. Teams negotiate tradiag 
contracts between each oth6r, and goods are exchanged by sea on a large 
table map prepared for us by the American Geographical Society. Xwo 
students caanage the clearance of contracts and the timing of travel on 
the map Itself. A ceam*s cargo may be lost at sea by chance (storm, 
piracy, other disasters), afld the political power of England is felt 
both through import-export duties and the protective strength of the 
royal navy. Students experience London's monopoly of manufactured goods, 
confront arbitrary trading regulations, choose whethci to risk smuggling 
or not and sec the delays imposed by trans -At lantic voyages. 

As students play the game of Empire , they are backstopped by other 
parts of the unit which make them more familiar with their eighteenth 
century counterparts. For example, one piece of material, "on the 
business of being a New England merchant," is a fascinating series of 
communications between Joseph Lee and Company and Captain Zacharia Burch- 
more, who commanded the company's ship, The Union . Another piece employs 
materials from George Washington's life to suggest what it was like to be 
a Virginia planter. Students begin with George Washington's description 
and map of his plantation, Mt . Vernon. Xhey examine notes from his 
diaries and letters to his agent in London. They see what his daily 



tasks were like, who the people were who worked on the plantation, and 
they examine Washington's views' on slavery, presented ia his will and 
in some of his correspondence. 

Among its other materials, theColonial Unit contains a packet 
contrasting colonial government in theory with colonial government in 
practice. Usually, the theoretical structure of imperial control over 
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the colonies Is presented. It all looks nice and neat and orderly. 

Against this theoretics! structure, students are asked to compare three 

brief case studies of colonial governnent in practice. The SpoCswood 

Case (Virginia, 1715), The Burnet Case C^assachusetts , 1728) and The 

Clinton Case (New York, 1747) all show a sharp contrast between practice 

and theory. In each case a colonial assembly resisted a royal governor 

and showed their indifference to his "power." By working through these 

materials students discover that ought and is are not always the same in 

government and politics, and that a political system which does not fit 

a political culture is likely to have its troubled moments: 

Administration of the colonies was left to the King, who turned 
it over to his Secretary of State for the Southern Department 
(whose principal business was England's relations with Southern 
Europe). The Secretary left it pretty much to the Board of Trade 
and Plantations, a sort of chamber of commerce with purely advisory 
powers. The Board of Trade told the Secretary what to do; he told 
the Royal Governors; the Governors told the colonists; and the 
colonists did what they pleased. (61) 
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The Civic Culture 

The least developed o£ the three courses ia our sequence Is the 

third, which we call for present convenience, The Civic Culture . 

As we presently conceive it, this course will build upon From Subject 

to Citizen by eKamining the nature of modern American political culture, 

its evolution and effects in the nineteenth ar^ twentieth centuries, and 

its contemporary problems and prospects. We distinguish The Civic Culture 

in many basic ways from usual ninth gr^e courses in civics. The concept 

of civic culture is a specific application of the concept of political ' 

culture. It has been described as "a pluralistic culture based on coronain- 

icatlon and persuasion, a culture of consensus and diversity, and culture 

^63) 

that permitted change but moderated it. This was the civic culture." 

It is : . ^ ■ 

. Not 'the political culture that one finds described in civics text- ^ 
books, which prescribe the way in which citizens ought to act in a 
democracy. The norms of citizen behavior found in these texts stress 
Che participant aspects of political culture. The des»cratlc citizen 
is expected to be active in politics and to be involved. Furthermore 
he is- supposed to be rational in his approach to politics, guided by 
•reasoni not by emotion. He is supposed to be well informed and to 
make decisions --for instance, his decision on how to vote—on the 
basis of careful calculation as to the interests and the principles 
he would like to see furthered. This culture, with its stress ort 
rational participation. .. ,we can label the "rationality-activist" 
model of political culture.- The civic culture shares much with 
this rationality-activist model; it is, in fact, such a culture plus 
something else . It does stress the participation of individuals.... 
But there is something 'else. (64) 

Some of the "something else" is that the civic culture is a partici- 
pant culture to which the participants feel allegiance . In it, the 
political culture and the political system are congruent, not in conflict. 
' Another part of |he "something else," is that the civic culture contains 
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within it a mixture of subject and parochial as well as participant ori- 
entations. The real civic culture is not a simple, idealized, all-out 
participant affair. Attitudes favorable toward participation in the 
political system have a major part in the civic culture. But they are 
fused with and balanced by essentially nonpolitical attitudes (e.g., trust 
in people, privatism, etc.) which tend to give the civfc culture a certain 
stability and sanity along with its capabilities for activity and change. 
The civic culture is part of what the West has given to the world. Its 
development in the Dnited States and" Great Britain— and in different ways 
in Switzerland, Scandinavia, and the low countries— is advanced more tlian 
in other parts of the world. Its future is problem-filled and uncertain. 
The most attractive features of the open polity and the civic culture are 

that they represent man's discovery of a "humane and conservative way to 

^ (65) 
handle social change and participation..." 

As we see it now. In various ways a course with this conception in 
mind will seek to get at the following things: 

1. The Nature of the American Political Culture. The course will 
seek to make more explicit that the central characteristics of 
American political culture grew out of the experience of Amer- 
icans, who were mainly Anglo-Saxon Protestants, in the circum- 
stances of the seventeenth ^hd ^i$hteen.th_centyci<^. Discovery' 
of ways in which a political culture is pa^ of a larger culture 
will be encouraged by the materials of the course. Characteristics 
of the American political culture which the materials will enable 
students to explore will include such things as widespread par- 
ticipation, vast diffusion of power, multiplicity and diversity 
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' of expression of group Interests, the functions of nationalism 
and patriotism, egalitarianism, and the secularization of the 
political system. - , 

2. The Centralitv of Political Culture in Amer ican Life. The course 
will emphasize how important politics is and has been to Americans 
as an essentially non-ideological feature of our social experience. 
In this connection, it will focus on the power of the politi-cal 
culture, illustrated by the tremendous demands it makes on immi- 
grants who must conform to it. The course will underline the 
primacy of the civic culture in the process of Americanization: 
here a man defines his Americanism by adapting to the beliefs, 
style, and action which are accepted elements of the political 
culture. 

3. The Process of Political Acculturation . Some of what is intended 
here is suggested in the paragraph above. The point, however, is 
not alone that all groups have had to accomodate themselves to 
the powerful centrality of political culture in American life, 
but that they have brought this accommodation off so well. Diverse 
nationality and ethnic groups entering American society from far 
different general and political cultures have had to conform to 
the civic culture and to pay the price of admission. In so doing, 
however, they have exhibited- an amazing amount of versatility and 
ability to learn to use the opportunities of a participant system. 
Here we are familiar with the ethnic group political bloc, con- 
sciousness of ethnic group interests, foreign language newspapers, 
ethnic group political leaders, and the like. 
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4, The Problems of Special Sub -K^u I cures . In at least one instance, 
the course will deal with the difference between geloleral accul- • 
turation and political acculturation. Roman Catholics, as a« 
religious group, found their way into the general culture with 
less difficulty than they did into the political culture. In ) 
many sectors, frequently dependiag upon the strength of their 
ethnic group base, Rpman Catholics were able to enter into the 
political culture and system as effective actors in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. But so strong waa the 
Protestant flavor of the Ajnerican political culture that it w^s 
not until 1960 that a Roman Catholic candidate could be elected 
President of the United States. Noticeably, no practicing Jew 
has ever been a serious contender fbi? the presidency. 

5. The Problems of the American Polity . ^ The. course will aim. to 
explore some of the great unresolved problems of the civic ^ 
culture. Among these certainly will be the lack of resolutidn 
of the American^Oi lemma: the" continuing inability of the poli- 
tical Culture and polity to resolve the problem of citizenship 
for American Negroes, ' ' 

It is possible that the materials of the course will be designed • 
mainly to allow students to explore how the -American political culture 
reacts to, overcomes, and absorbs the political culture of immigrant groups. 
If the course does this , we will hope to develop the cultural empathy in 
students which can come from a recurrent awareness of the differences of 
other groups and their struggle to enter into the general and political 
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culture of our society. Materials for such a course are rich. There are 
memoirs, letters, diaries, and novels by immigrants and by those rooted in 
the established political culture. There is also the rich material of 
foreigners visiting in the United States. Now, we aj-so have quite rich 
primary material of Americans who are living overseas and experiencing 
cultures at radical odds with oiir own. There is the passionate literature 
of Negro protest. For students, there is a superb opportunity in this 
conception of the course for autobiographical work. They can find out ' 
more about their grandparents, their great grandparents: Where did these 
relatives come from? What were their views on politics? What kind of 

s 

political life did they have in the old country? 

We feel that The Civi^ Culture as a course should help students develop 
an increasing sophistication about sociological and anthropoMgical concep- 
tual tools. Here, more than in the preceding two courses, we would- aim for 
straightforward study of such concepts as role, status, class, stereotyping, 
etc. Again, the course should reassert in more direct fashion than before 
the central concept of political science, that of power. By concentrating 

i 

on the experience of groups, immigrant and Negro, engaged in the struggle, 
for political acculturation, students may see how deprivation or fear of 
deprivation combined with an awareness of the possibility of remedy through 
political action are powerful sourcfes of political behavior. 

The plans for the course, as I have said, are still in a very formative 
stage. Tho^e who are engaged in the planning are moving in general along 
the lines that I have indicated here. One of the basic principles we have 
followed- in the whole of the Social Studies Project is that one defines 
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one's position best by acting. Therefore, tliere is at present less concern 
about the fine contours o£ the total course than there is for* developing a 
prototype unit which can be tried out in classrooms. The group engaged with 
this course currently is concentrating, therefore, in exploring possible 
forms which might be taken by a unit on the struggle of the American Negro 
for full citizenship in the American polity. The first versions of this 
unit are still so tentative that I will not detail them here . 
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Susanary 

I have been able to give, in this description of the junior high 
school phase of the E.S.I. Social Studies Program, only a touch of the 
story. There is much more to tell about. I would like to describe the 
way disadvantaged children at Gaynor Junior High School in the Williams- 
burg section of Brooklyn were able to handle— aided by an excellent 
teacher— the Subject to Citizen materials. It would be good to be able 
to record at least some of the innumerable contributions that have been 
made to our work by Joseph Loretan and the New York City public schools, 
by Charles Brown and the Newton (Massachusetts) public schools, and others 
in the field of education. Some of our debt to teachers and children in 
the Bronx, in Jefferson County, Colorado, in Boston, and in at least two 
score other places should somehow be set down. Literally dozens of 
teachers and scholars could add much to the telling of the story, since 
in great part it should be their story to tell. They know, as I have 
tried to suggest in these pages, that social studies need both first aid 
and long term rehabilitation. And they have helped mightily to get both 
processes going. 

In the junior high school phase of the E.S.I. Social Studies Program, 
we have proceeded from what is known about intellect and the role of dis- 
covery in learning, I have indicated that we are more interested in the 
increase of general intellectual discipline and the strengthening of 
factors of intelligence than we are in retention and recall of subject 
matter for its own sake. We are interested in social studies curriculum 
which will give children opportunities to discover regularities and uni- 
formities in the social universe around them. We are looking for 



curriculum materials and exercises through which children can experience 
the thrill of conscious generalization, arui come to general statanents 
whose utility will help them order j^cnomena in other times and places, 
tfe are keen for students to get their hands on the idea of causality and 
recognize that ouiltiple causation is the state of affairs safest to assume. 
As I have said, we ^e aiming to heighten an awareness of the part values 
play in all of social experience, and to increase the capacity of students 
to determine their own values. 

Our basic orientation in building curriculum models for the" junior 
high school is political. The theme is Aristotelean; Man As a Political 
Being . Our reasoning, as noted in connection with the research of Easton 
and Hess, is that early adolescence is a critical period in the stabili- 
zation of an American child's political development. The evidence suggests 
that the school is the most important agency through which political 
socialization is effected by formal means. 

With this thinking in mind, we have used two principal concepts of 
modern political science as the organizing ideas for social studies cur- 
riculum jin the junior high school: power and political culture. In 
addition to the historical data which our courses and units use, one 
should emphasize that power and political culture, even if no t consciously 
conceptualized, are part of the texture of life in the c lassroom, the 
school, the street, and the home . An unending supply of subject matter 
. involved with power relationships and political culture is at hand to 
study in the here and now, face-to-face world. We will expect that 
teachers and students will frequently relate past questions of power and 
political culture to present instances available in their experience. 



I have suggested how and why we are using selected historical materials 
ia a sequence of three courses. Inventing the Western World . From Subject 
to Citizen, and The Civic Culture. Certainly no perfect case is pretended 
for this overall design nor are we shooting for what one friendly inter- 
rogator called a "wali-to-wall curriculum." Man As a Political Being is 
simply a roUghly coherent but highly flexible framework within which we 
can construct model materials. At the very least, we find it exciting to 
try. 

In I would say the following things about the work we have done 

so far. At their best: 

Our materials tend to be selectively related to ideas which 
arise out of the work of scholars who deal with the study of 
men and society. \ 
They tend to provide children with the kinds of data thi|t^^^ 
scholars themselves work through in their own quest for meaning. 
They tend to present these data in ways that demand inductive 
as well as deductive analysis. 

They tend to give children an opportunity to discover structure 
in the relationship of ideas to each other and to find and cope 
with disparities and dilemmas among competiftg ideas and conflic- 
ting data about society. 

They contain opportunities for learning to handle social science 
data and ideas in economics, sociology, anthropology, political 
science, psychology, and archaeology. 

They are conceived in good measure with an inventiveness that is 
quite unusual, and with a sense of what may catch the curiosity 
and imagination of children. 
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The materials are selected— whether as evideace from the past 
to give some feeling for the contiauittes of human experience 
or from the present to give some sense .of the contemporary 
world— always with the idea that to increase the power of the 
student to deal with the modern condition is the end in view. 
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Like all human activities, education is a complex process, consisting 
of several phases, parts or elements; and like every complex process it 
may be analyzed in different ways, depending on the interests of the 
investigator. For our purposes it will be illuminating to think of it 
as divided into four elements s 1) the teacher, 2) the students, 3) the 
educational goals of the teacher, and 4) the means which the ttacher uses 
in his effort to reach his goals. If the educational reformer views the 
-situation in this way, he may focus on any of these elements in his effort 
to improve the institution of education, and if he is really ambitious he 
may concentrate on all. He may want to improve the teacher and to improve 
the student as a person before the student is even invited into the 
classro<Mn; he may want to define and render superior the goals of educa- 
tion; and he may want to better the means and techniques used by the 
teacher. 

Now any one who surveys American society in the year 1965 must admit 
that American education is deficient in every one of the respects we have 
mentioned. It needs better teachers, healthier and happier children, 
clearer aims and more effective techniques; and all of these deficiencies 
should be remedied by whatever means are at the disposal of the society. 
Yet surely it would be wise to recognize that it is impossible for any 
limited organization to bring about changes directly on all of these 
fronts. It is evident, for example, that such an organization could not 
directly affect the child in the formative years before he enters school, 
nor could it be completely effective in the face of powerful family or 
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social pressures that work in the opposite^ direct ion. Thete£bre Edujcatiotxal 
Services Incorporated must, by its very nature, narrow its alma to' soma de» ' 
gree i£ it wishes to accomplish anything. But to what, we may ask, should, 
it limit Itaelf? 

After ve acknowledge in all modesty that the chijLd. is beyond our reach 
from its cradle days to its kindergarten days, three elements of the educa- 
.tional process remaift for bur consideration: the teacher, his goals, and 
his tools. ' ' - 

Let us begin with the teacher. If our resources were more extensive, 
we could set up an elaborate system of teacher training, but so far this 
has not been our primary concern in the program for the senior high school. 
Such work may come later, and Indeed, as we shall see, certain parts of 
our program require that it be done in sonre degree soon. But so far the 
main energies of those who are responsible for the senior high school 
program have been directly applied to the two remaining elements in our 
quartet: the goals and the tools. The teacher will be aided indirectly 
in so far as he can be induced to accept those goals and to use those 
tools. 

Having decided to limit ourself in this way we must nevertheless 
recognize that In our efforts to improve the aims and instruments of 
education we must keep our eyes on both the teacher and the student. 
We know, of course, that if we wish to make a log that will keep even 
the proverbial Hopkins and his student in profitable and pleasurable 
equilibrium, ife must know how much Hopkins and his student weigh. How- 
ever, to continue the metaphor, we do not think that curriculum builders 
should be absolutely bound by the weight of teachers and students, as 
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they are or as they are said to be. It is our firm conviction that they 
are Intellectually heavier than they arc sonetioes aaio to be, and that 
even where they are as light as their otost dour critics say they are, 
they tAa ^Erow^rf-put-on-tfel^ht if |HC<»p#rly treated^— Ifr . i^y confidently ,, 
say, therefore, that in defining the goals of education and in fashioning 
new tools we are not blindly Utopian, but m are forward-looking, ^te 
keep our eyes on Hopkins and his charge, not only as they are but also as 
we think they can become if exposed to better pedagogical food and air. 
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The Goals of the Teacher 

With this as preface, with these declarations* of mc^esty airf ambi- 
tion behind us , let us consider the two elements of education that we 
think are directly amenable to our efforts. The main tool upon which 
we have concentrated in our work so far is the curriculum: that has 
been our primary concern and our work on it will be described in detail 
below. But before turning to the curriculum, it will help to outline 
at least some of the goals that have been before us as we have tried 
to fashion the curriculum, goals that we think the teacher should also 
have before him. 

We think of the problem of ediication as partly a problem of com- 
munication. The teacher wants the student to come out of school with 
something that he did not have before. In saying this we do not fall into 
the sort of formalism that has been decried in educational circles for 
years and years, ^e do net mean that we wish to stuff a wad of knowledge 
into the child's head. Like all processes of communication the process 
of education takes place between an active sender and an active receiver. 
The reception is not a matter of suffering, of mere passion as opposed to 
action, and therefore the child must do things in order to get the point. 
In order to hear he must listen, in order to find he must seek, in order 
to know he must inquire. Education is a transaction, a back-and -forth 
movement between teacher and student which should engage the active interest 
of the child, and therefore the lessons of the curriculum are things which 
the child must reach out for. The teacher offers and the child receives, 
but receiving usually requires a step in the direction of the offerer, and 
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this thought lies at the heart of all of our work. We wish the student 
as well as theteachef to act. 

What, then, should the teacher offer as his coitributioii to the 
transaction? IJhat do we think of as in the cumcirtQa p«stentimy^^ 
parts of the offer we think of the teacher as making? For what is the 
child to reach? If we can say what this is in a general way, we shall 
have stated a theory of the aims of education in the domain of siM:ial 
studies, a theory of what the teacher should try to get across to the 
child and what the child should actively reach for in his own education. 

Let us begiu by saying unabashedly that in great measure we should 
try to communicate knowledge . We do not have to be benighted educational 
formalists to say so, for we have already made clear that such knowledge 
as the teacher offers is not conceived of as a wad or ready-made package. 
Nor do we mean that knowledge is the only thing we should" try to commun- 
icate; i.e., that the child who comes out of our school should emerge as 
different only insofar as he now knows a number of propositions that he 
did not know before. But surely in our reaction to what is pejoratively 
referred to as formalism we should not deny that we "want the child to come 
out thinking something. If we are to reject formalism, it cannot be 
because we do not want him to gain knowledge, but rather because, first, 
we want him to gain other things besides knowledge in the narrowest 
sense, because, second, we want him to gain knowledge in a way that will 
stay with him, and because, finally, we want him to gain a certain kind 
of knowledge, namely important knowledge. 

The question of what besides knowledge is to be in^arfeed to the 
child is a vast one, and the problem of how we are to get him to learn 
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in e manner that will keep things with him is a difficult one. Certainly 
we want the child to come out being, in the old-fashioned phrase, more 
virtuous. He should become a better human bei^n for hav'ing gohe to 

♦ 

school . Kit this , we tdiiidti is not s o mething tli^ t wi |jrjtgppen^,-as some — 



of the ancients thought, merely as a cooseque^e of the development of 

his cognitive faculties or by his coming to know lots of propositions. 

» 

Khovl^ge is surely not identical with virtue. Furthermore, we want the 
child to becffioe more sensitive to esthetic values, and once again we 
cannot expect the purely cognitive side of his education to produce this 
sort of sensibility. And finally, it be absurd to think' that we 

can write a recipe for how to encourage the development of moral virtue 
and esthetic sensibility, as well as a set of rules about-how to develop 
them in a way that will keep them in the child forever. Nor is it easy 
to say in a general way how to make sure that the knowledge that he learned 
will remain with him. 

On the other hand, we c^not think seriously about a curriculum 
without addressing ourselves to the question: What sorts, of knowledge 
do we wish to communicate to the child? So, with no further delay, we 
turn to this general question. After saying a few things about it, we 
shall turn to the details of the curriculum that ve propose to the teacher 
as a device for achieving some of the intellectual goals we are now about 
to describe and distinguish. 

In order to describe and distinguish the kind of knowledge we hope 
to develop, we must point out first of all that we have been working on 
a course in social studies which has been designed for the tenth, eleventh. 
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«nd posiibly the twelfth gradftt. It will d««l prlaMrily tfith aoeUl 
life in the We»t, roughly lince the heginning ef the ttinctecnth eeatury. 
Our method ii hietoricel, but hlitortcel with a difference. It !• our 
Iflffl'to gct 'the chllff to lee history not only n the etudy of liuilvlduel 
events following each other in time, but also as a discipline which 
depends upon and illustrates certain generaliaations about human behavior* 
and as a study which depends u^n and illustrates certain general phil- 
osophical principles that govern research and discourse in history and 
the social and behavioral sciences. We conceive of the knowledge we wish 
to communicate, therefore, as occupying three distinct but connected 
levels, each more abstract than the others 1) the level of historical 
fact, 2) the level of generalization in the social and behavioral sciences, 
and 3) the level of methodology or philosophy as that relates to historical 
investigation and discourse in the social and behavioral sciences. We 
want the child to come away with an awareness of certain io^rtant facts 
or events within the past, with a grasp of certain generalizations about 
human behavior, individual and social, and with an understanding of how 
such claims to knowledge are arrived at and evaluated. He should know, 
for example, when the Industrial Revolution occurted and what it was 
(Level 1); he should know something about why it occurred and how its 
explanation is related to certain regularities in human behavior (Level 2); 
he should know how we come to and test our beliefs on these two lower 
levels (Level 3). In saying this we nwst certainly do not mean that 
there should be three distinct courses of study aimed at goals on these 
three different levels. On the contrary, whatever the child learns on 
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thetc l«v«l« ihould come primarily from t atudy of concrete hUtorical 
events and .conditions of the late eigliteenth, the nineteenth and the 
early twentieth centuries. Ctoly after i» have coopUted the aubatantive 
work ia social studies, will we try to get the student to tum^»ack-opott 
what he has learned In social studies, to engage in philosophical reflec- 
tion about the whole enterprise of social studies, to try to formulate 
in a coherent way the network of distinctions, concepta and principles 
that his teacher has been employing in the construction of the course 
itself. After having been, as it were, a budding historian and social 
scientist who has been acting out a philosophy, he will be inyited to 
step into another role, that of the budding philosopher of the social 
studies who can reflect upon his own activities. 

Now that we have outlined the general conception of education which 
underlies our efforts to form a curriculum, we turn to the details of 
that curriculum. Nofe' that we have described the teacher's goals, we 
turn to the main tool for the realization of those goals. 
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A Curriculun ia Born 

We now conceive the courie o£ flCudy-vhcther for onei two, at three 
years it •till ea open question, in our mii^s— «s divisible into three asin 
parts: 1) the Inpsct o£ technology and science on society in the nine- 
teenth century, 2) the relationship between ideology sod reality in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, asui 3) philosophical reflection on 
the nature of sojbial studies. The first two parts arc primarily historical, 
the last primarily systematic or analytic in orientation. 

We took a long time in arriving at this general Idea of the course, 
and lit may be of some interest to outline the history of the deliberations 
leading up to our present schea^ of organization. We began with the firm 
conviction th4t we should use a series of units which Illustrated salient 
events of the nineteenth century as well as interconnections between 
aspects of social life, Interconnections that continue to be relevant to 
our own times. And the first three units that emerged were as follows: 
one on the steam engine, one on Manchester, England, and one on Darwin 
and Darwinism, all of which will be described In detail below. We reasoned 
that the steam engine was the most Important technological Innovation of 
the period, that Manchester was a dramatic Illustration of how a society 
could be affected by such a technological Innovation, and that Darwin's 
work on evolution and natural selection was not only one of the most 

In^rtant contributions of the nineteenth century to science, but that, 

« 

unlike many scientific contributions, It had enormous effect on Its age, 
both on popular consciousness and on the general Intellectual life of the 
period . 
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with these three units in xaiad we called a eoofereace of a auaber 
of distioguished scholars in the suoner of 1964, hoping to test the 
.viability of these units and to seek su^stions as to how to add others 
in a meaningful way. Two difficulties were in "the forefront of our minds 
when we entered that conference. We were worried ahout the fact that our 
course was too British in orientation, and also about the fact that we 
had not introduced enough material dealing with politics. After all, 
Europe is more than England, and no matter how strong the tendency of 
wod&tn historians to deny that history is simply past politics, their 
lucubrations surely do not lead to the conclusion that politics is of no 
importance at all. These worries we thought were removed when the con- 
ference emerged with the idea tiiaC what we should do is to build the 
course around the idea of innovation in the nineteenth century. After 
all. It was argued, the stean engine was a technological innovation, 
Manchester represented iu! innovation or revolution in social organization, 
and Darwin a revolution In science. What better way of rounding out the 
whole business than to add two more Innovations that would bring in the 
continent and politics, and the revolutions of romanticiam and mod^lsm 
In art and literature? With this proposal in mind we began the fall of 
1964 convinced that what we had to do was to move in the direction indi- 
cated, to conscript scholars and teachers who would help us implement 
these proposals directly. But then two things happened to change our 
direction. First of all, we were advised by one historian that there 
were grave difficulties in the way of working up the thesffi of the masses 
in politics, and secondly, when we -began to take counsel with high & hool 
teachers we came to feel that our general concept of Innovation was a 
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flimsy pedagogical reed. It was felt that it lacked something, in part 
because the concept of innovation was ambiguous or too general, in part .... 
because it did not help to bring moveaent into the course. Our various 
"innovations" lacked the capacity to give the teacher a theme, a unifying 
point, a "message" as one of them put it. 

For the je reasons we abandoned — or at least temporarily shelved— the 
idea of innovation all along the line as the central thread of the course. 
It may once again enter our thinking if and when someone tries to meet 
the objections to it, but at the aajment it is in the background, replaced 
by the idea already mentioned as governing our present activity; viz., 
the idea that we should conceive of the historical part of our course as 
devoted to 1) the study of the impact of science and technology, and 
2) the relationship between ideology and reality. We arrived at this 
conception by two stages, and it might be of interest to show how we 
arrived at it by quoting two memoranda. "Memormidum I" records the 
decision to create in an explicit way the theme of science, technology, 
and society; "Memorandum II," ?^e decision to round out the new foraat 
by adding the section on ideology and reality. 

MEMORANDUM I 

Because at the last meeting we arrived at a rather important idea 
about the general en^hasis of our work, I thought it would be best 
to put something down on paper about it. The idea is that we shall 
think of at least one main part of our course as primarily directed 
toward delineating the impact of science and technology on society 
in the nineteenth century. Naturally, this does not mean that we 
think that every fact about the nineteenth century can be explained 
in this way. We merely consnit ourselves to taking two of the BK>st 
important elements of nineteenth century society and studying their 
effect on other parts of that society; for exao^le, their effect on 
social organization, on politics, on religious thinking, on philo- 
sophy, on literature, on art, and so on. When we say "effect" we 
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.of courae do not nean that acleoce or technology had that effect 
all by thengelves. What iiapact they had they had In eoo^atioa 
with a certain act of social circuiiwt«ice« which we aUo wiah to 
describe and analyze. What, for exa^le, were tHe aocial clrcuo- 
stances which encouraged some people to derive from Darwin's theory 
the doctrine of Social DarwinisB* a doctrine which is not logically 
lo^llclt In what Darwin said? 

The advantages of this emphasis on the effects of science and tech- 
nology are obvious. First of all, it introduces the child to the 
study of problems comparable to those that face us today, end 
thereby gives him the opportunity to think aiiout questions similar 
to those that he himself must face if he is to understand and survive 
In his own era. - What happens, he will be encouraged to ask, when 
something like the steaiti engine revolutionizes the technology and 
hence the economy of a period? What happea[is when a scientific 
theory like Darwin's theory revolutionizes man's vi«* of the uni- 
verse in which he lives? If the child can be led to think In 
detail about such questions in the context of the nineteenth century 
he may take a big step In the direction of understanding the Impact 
of, say, automation In his own llfe-tlme. He may also be led to 
. generalize sensibly about such matters. 

Another advantage of this approach Is that It may provide a frame- 
work within which we can encompass a good deal of material already 
in the course and also a technique for Introducing stimulating and 
illdminating material not yet In It. At any rate. It Is to be hop&i 
that this new scheme will not only effectively organize the material 
we already have been working on, but also suggest ways In which, we 
can move on to new terrain. For a long time I have had the feeling 
that the idea of Innovation, under which we were subsuming so much, 
was not doing what we had hoped It would do—provlde a unifying theme 
that was dynamic and exciting to curriculum-builders, to students and 
to teachers. I hope that the teachers will feel that our new proposal 
for organizing the material gives them something closer to what they 
have been seeking in our recent discussions. It is in outline a 
simple Idea, but It may provide a good deal of the guidance we need. 
And let us remember that tfte Idea is provisional and subject to what- 
ever changes our future discussions may suggest. I should hope, 
however, that we can give It a fair, rigorous trial with an unblinking 
eye to the historical and pedagogical facts. 
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I thought I would set down on paper an Idea that I have presented 
orally to some of you about a way of adding to the curriculum as so 
far conceived. 

So far we have subsumed three units, the Steam Engine, Manchester, 
and Darwin, under the heading "The Impact of Science and Technology 
on Society", and hopefully, we will include other topics under this 
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sane rubric. But we «II tttmlize, o€ courie, that this theme fails 
to eiobrace a lot o£ extremely issportant material, for exaaple, an 
enomoua part of the political hiatory of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centurlea, and vach that pertaina to the continent: of 
Europe by contMatLtg Rngland . -J^ propoaal , th e refor e^- ia^-that we 
give up trying^ auhauae everything undeif the present rubric and 
add fiAother rubric of eooiparable eaetent, one which tiight be called 
"Ideology and Reality". Under "Ideology" I include religious, 
political, noral, economic, and general philosophical. Ideas --as 
opposed to a scientific Idea like the theory of natural selection- 
ideas like democratic theory as expounded In the Enlightenment, like 
John Stuart Hill's views on liberty, like Marxism, anarchism, syn- 
dicalism, socialism, communism, fascism, etc. And by "Beelity" I 
mean social, political, ecom^iic reality. }fy suggestion is 
that we devote this s^ond over*>arching unit to examining the 
relationship between such ideas ai^ the letual social mov^aents 
that are usually associated with them: for exao^le, the French 
Revolution with democratic theory of the Enlightenment, the English 
Reform Movement with liberal political ai^ ecomimic theory, the 
Russian Revolution with Marxism and so on. I use the word "rela- 
tionship" broadly and would include under that term such things as 
the influence of ideolofrv on reality and vice versa , ai^ fjhe dis- 
crepancy between ideolOo:. and reality. The student would be 
encouraged to see social thought in action, facing up to reality, 
fleeing from reality, guiding it, being disappointed by it, and so 
on. 

It seems to vas that adding such a rubric would, first of all, 
produce an interesting ar.d illuminating synsaetry. In one case, 
where we focus on science and technology, we will be taking our 
point of denfurture from "hardware", whereas in the other we would 
be focusing on what might (unfortunately) be called "software". We 
would thereby show, among other things, that ideologies play an 
active, though not exclusive, part in the shaping of history. 
Furthermore, as I have already said, this approach would -allow us 
to deal with aspects of Eui^pean histo^ and with polities in a 
natural way, without dragging them in as part of an afterthought 
or appendix. 

It may well be, of course, that there are other ways of coherently 
including material so far excluded from the curriculum, and we 
should continue to think of such alternative possibilities. Howiever, 
if there are no objections,' I shall take steps in the direction of 
getting work started on the kind of unit I have described. I invite 
your responses to this proposal aoA as soon as something mors concrete 
emerges will schedule a meeting on this topic. 
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A Major Part of the Curriculum Si Deicirib«d 

{low that we have, presented the general conceptual framework with 
which we have been working and have also given looe idea of how we arrived 
at £h«t framework, it ia time to describe in some detail what has been 
done to fill it in. the bulk of our research has been done on the io^act 
of technology and science, and therefore moBt of the details to be pre- 
sented below will fall under that heading. Because the section on 
ideology and reality was conceive! relatively recently, we have not done 
nearly as much research on that, and because the philosophical section 
is the Bwst daring and 'Vay out" froia the point of view of the conven- 
tional curriculum, we plan to work on its details after both of the 
historical sections have Been developed n»re fully. In this way the 
philosophical section can be constructed. with an eye to the substantive 
material Included in the two historical sections, since, as we have 
already said, philosophical concepts and distinctions are best presented 
in terms of concrete Illustrations which have already been made meaningful 
to the student. We shall nott describe the existing , actively researched 
units on the Steam Engine, on Manchester, and on Darwin in that order, 
and later we shall describe the projected treatment of a) ideology aiul 
reality, and b) the philosophy of social studies. 
1. The Steam Engine 

Although the curriculum focuses on the nineteenth century in a 
historical manner, we have already made clear that our work is partly 
motivated by a desire to use historical material that will Illustrate 
regularities In human behavior and hence Illuminate, to some degree. 



the age in which we tre now living. Since one of the mt- l^aportant 

features of our* age Is its ffesponse to the advance of technology,' wa 

•■ ' ' 1 . . 

think_that much can_be gai ned by studying t he Indua trial Bevolution in 
England as a classic example of how changes in technology are causally 
related to other social changes. The rapid growth and davelopnent of 
Manchester will, as we have said, serve as a focus in this part of the 
course. The study of Manchester will Illustrate in dramatic detail the 
links connecting technology and society during the Industrial Revolution. 
Axid therefore, before turning to Manchester in the flesh, so to speak, 
we wish to Introduce the student to one of the great technological factors 
in its development, the Steam Engine, which belched, hiss^ and burned 
while Manchester became the ♦'Cottonopolis" of the Western world. The 
Steam Engine was a blessing insofar as it freed man from exclusive 
dependence on natural sources of energy, but it also helped create great 
social problems in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; problems of 
unemployment, slums, public health, education, governaffint, and many others 
that are still with us. Insofar as we can communicate some idee of how 
such problems were connected with technological im^ovation we shall be 
able to introduce the student to many regularities tn social behavior 
that are still In operation. In doing so we shall try to depict the 
similarities as well as the differences between the nineteenth century's 
responses, to large-scale technological change and our own century's 
respons ! to it. 

A; though the main concern of this part of the course will be td 
consnur .cate the relationship between the stfe^ engine and the society 
which it affected, we also hope to present some idea of how the steam 
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•aglQC worked and how it fvolvtd. Xa otlwr wotds, urn do cot w«at th* 
studeat o£ social studies to think o£ the steam engine as a mechanical 
mystery into which he cannot look and whose wordings he can never know. 
We believe that ve can coocuinicate not only its workings , but the story 
of how it came to be what it was to a student who may n«ver again have 
much contact with the details of technology. In a sense, therefore, 
part of our concern will be in tr a- techno logical even though our main 
concern will be to link technology with extra-technolofiieal aspects of 
society. Too often students of history remain utterly ignorant of the 
insides of great technological discoveries and are content to speak of 
their impact without knowing just what they are. (Too often students 
of history r&oain equally ignorant of the great scientific discoveries, 
and therefore when we come to the Darwin unit we shall, in a similar 
spirit, deal with the content of Darwin's biological contributions before 
dealing with their impact on society.) In the course of our intra-techno- 
logical treatment of the Steam Engine we hope to get the student, anwng 
other things, to see how, why and where certain inventions appeared, the 
difference between an inventor and an innovator, the length of time and 
effort generally required to develop a new idea, and the power of planned 
research and development. 

With these goals in mind, Professors George Brown and S. William 
Gouse of M.I.T. have developed their materials under two main headings: 
a) The history of the prime mover with particular emphasis on t he Steam 
Engine , and b) The Steam Engine as an outgrowth of an d as an impetus to 
other technological developments and problems . Throughout, they have not 
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asBveaad that the f tudentt ot- tbslr tc«eh«ca vtl^ hmw prior' traiaing in 
science or technology. They outllloe these two theaea aa follovs: 

a> The History of the Prime Mager 
This study should be logieslly divided iato three periods: 

.1.) The control of natural energy sources 

2. ) The Steam' Engine 

3. ) The central station power plant and electrical power 

transmission... 

It will start with man's earliest use of natural energy sources 
and end with a brief look at the future. 

The first period in the history of the prime mover will begin 
around 4000 B.C. when man first rode a horse, and will end aroui^«i^^ , 
1475 with the last significant advance in the design Ibf windmills. 
In this period, nan learned to make use of natural sources of energy 
(animals, man, wind, water) and developed a complex technology employing 
all kinds of mechanisms for production, transmission and utilization of 
power. The earliest mechanisuis were ufeed- in conjunction with water 
pumpini and flout milling ope^-ations, while later developncnts were in 
conjunction with metal working and textile manufacturing (spinning and 
weaving). The use of water wheels was extensive toward the end of 
this period; the Domesday Book states that there were 5,000 water 
mills in England around 1100. 

Smae of the devices and mechanisms of this period are still in 
use under conditions comparable to those in 18th and 19th century 
England. It would be useful to photograph both the devices in use 
and the living standards of the cultures still using them. Working 
scale maiels are also available in various museums. One taii readily 
show -that at the end of ' the period betwefen 1475* and 1750 the increasing 
complexity of these devices was making their operation impractical. 
The complexity was a result of man*s almost futile efforts to over- 
come the limits of the natural energy sources he had learned to 
utilize. Modi^s of Polhem's inventions, available in Sweden, could 
be used to illustrate this complexity; e.g., mechanical linkages 
transmitting power from watgr wheels overland for distances of about 
a mile. 

Ill' addition, fundamental considerations of solid mechanics, 
fluid mechanics, and the technology of the period (in which there 
was no steel or large pieces of wrought iron) limited the practical 
output of individual water wheels and windmills to about 8 and 14 
horsepower respectively. A power output of 8 horsepower for eight 
hours is the equivalent to that of about 8 large work horses or 96 
men working in perfect harmony for an eight hour period. It would 



bft wortfairliiU to illustrAte chft dlffietiUy of extr«eeiiis ft tUady 
8 horsepower from oniMl or MHponer and aone of the tchmii m i 
devised to sccoB^llsh this vlrtuelly iaf>oe»ibU fe«t. 

The iqcood period begiofi about 1700, since between 1475 end 
1700 no slgnific^t ii^rovesents in t\m use of windJiU.lU or water 
wheels w«re made. This period in the history of the priae aover 
is concerned with nan's effort to Control the entire energy conver- 
sion process end make hinself indapeodent of weather, cliBate, 
duration of natural energy sourcet and power level limitations, 
^e first successful attest is the development of the steam engine, 
which Involved a large number of men. Some of the moje is^rtant 
xsma were Savery, Neweomen, Vattj Evans, Ifrevithick, and 1Cor lias. 
Savery and Newcaosn might be called in\%ntors because they asaembled 
the necessary ideas and actually built steam engines, butjfatt was 
an innovator as well as an inventor, because he convoy^ his ideas 
in such a way as to make the Steam engine in^rtant. Pulton, who 
most of our students think invented the steam boat, invented nothing. 
He bought his steam engine in England. However, he might be classi- 
fied as an Innovator as he introduced the idea of a steam boat to 
* this country . 

* The use of steam to operate toys and gadgets precedes the 
Christian era. S<»iie references indicate that steam powered devices 
(doors, idols) were ei^loyed by priests. Descriptions of steam 
engines appeared long before Savery built the first operating engine 
in 1698. Savery 's puo^jing engine, intended for, but not very well 
accepted by mines, employed steam, but not a piston and cylinder. 
It made use of a) s^moppheric pressure, as did the later so-called 
atmospheric or coman steam engines, and b) the expansive power of 
steam, as did the much later high pressure steam engines. It was re- 
invented in Germany in the late 1880 's as the pulsometer. 

In Illustration of the difficulty of making this first engineering 
synthesis, Savery had to be aware of such facts and ideas as: 

1. steam is not a form of air (1615 - de Caus) 

2. atmospheric pressure (1643 - Torrlcelll) 

3. vacuum 

4. pressure Increases when water Is divided In a closed 
container 

5. a safety valve (1681 - Papln) 

6. vacuum could be created by condensing steam 

The early engines of Savery, Neweomen, wad later, Sn^aton, 
were used for pushing water from mines, on landed estates, for cities 
and for running water wheels. With them man controlled the entire 
energy conversion process for the first time. We would like to show 
with original data and documents (e.g., the costs of feeding horses 
and men) that, even though the early engines had efficiencies of less 
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than one percent, they were in dooe cases cconooicslly coa^tltlve 
and in other cases allowed aen to do scHsething that had ceased to 
be feasible (operating deep nines). 

In approximately the order of application, the other early 
engines were used for: ounicipal water supplies, fl6ur and malt 
mills, metal workir»g and textile manufacturing. 

Dodd estimated that in Qreat Britain in 1818 there were 100 
steam engines of an average size of 15 horsepower. Operated 12 
hours daily this was equivalent to 225,000 brewers horses, which 
would require 1,237,550 acres of land for support. This same land 
supported 2,475,000 people or 1/7 of the population in 1818. 

The third period in the history of the prime mover begins 
around 1870 with the central station power plant and the ability 
to transmit electrical power over relatively long distances. This 
eta allowed everyone to have his own steam engine in the form of 
an electric motor. 

b) The Steam Enigine as an Outgrowth of a nd an Impetus to 
Other Technological Developa^nts and Problems. 

In this theme we would like to show how various .needs, dis- 
coveries, and developments result in the development of the steam 
engine. We will discuss such matters as: 

1. ) The conventional and inadequate methods of pumping water 

out of mines around 1770. 

2. ) No further advatices In the development of water and wind- 

mills were possible until 1850, in California, when steel 
and better gears were employed, and the early 1900's when 
progress in aerodynamics permitted more effective design 

of windmills . . 

3. ) Large groupings of people required pumped water supplies 

and waste disposal systems as the result of advances in 
public health. 

4. ) Millers and brewers required large sources of power. 

5. ) Textile machinery, developed prior to and concurrently 

with the steam engine, required large blocks of power just 
when Watt and Bolton made it available. 

6. ) A transportation system of roads and canals was developed 

that made extensive trade and the movement of large volumes 
of r^ materials and fuel feasible. 

7. ) The patent was introduced. 

g > Machine tool developments made Watt's Engine possible. 

The first one was sold to Wilkinson after he. had bored 

the cylinder for it. 
9.) Metallurgical progress made high pressure steam engines 

possible. This was the break through that made engines 

small, reliable and relatively. Inexpensive. 
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In cotmactlon with thm main tbuw* just outlined, m varUty of 

educational materials will be used. These will include film strips, 
movies, drawings, transparent working models of several steso engines, 
extracts of pertinent documents and books, reproductions of engravings, 
steam engine inscriptions and appropriate connecting text material. The 
first collection of materiai will be tested and evaluated during the 
suomier of 1965 in a suoaaer workshop for about ti^nty-five hi|^ school 
students in the Boston area. On the basis of the results of such exper- 
imental classes, additional films and models will be prepared and an 
experimental 5-10 week sequence in the Steam Engine Story made ready for 
distribution to about 1,500 students for further testing. .In 1966 a ^ 

aBBoer institute for preparing 30 teachers to teach the^terial will be 
organized. 

This concludes our presentation of the materials concerning the 
Steam Engine as a technological device. We move now to the second major 
unit under the rubric "The Impact of Technology and Science", that part 
of the course In which the student is introduced to the social changes 
associated with the Industrial Revolution. And this brings us to what 
we have been calling the Manchester Unit, which has been developed by 
Professor George Romans, with the assistance of Professor Robert L. Wolff 
and others. 

2. Manchester; Causes and Consequences of the Indu strial Revolution 
The Manchester Unit will study the way in which society adjusted to 

the new technology. The cuit is not designed as a history of Manchester; 

it uses Manchester as a case study of causes and consequences of the 

Industrial Revolution. 



}itn^fmtff la choffta £or two rusoni. A ttudy in d«pfch !• nose 
valuable than « coverage o£ "fcete**. Xhle le the beeia of the whole 
eoeicl etudiee cunrieuluxa re£on. Meachecter wee choeea laeteed o£ 

London, BlrminglMB, Pitteburgh, or Chleego beeeuee it vee the firet greet 
tnduBtriel city. London hed coanerce , govermacnt end f tnence ; Blr&lngh&m 
remained e city of small artisan workshope until ouich leter in the century 
and does not pose the seme clear cut problaas in either labor o£ local 
government. Pittsburg's and Chicago's developisent ^eoe much leter with 
the new iiamigrant problems, and ^th had the exos^le o£ Manchester to 
rely on in working out solutions to new problems . Therefore, Manchester 
has been chosen as the archetjrpal industrial city, although it is not • 
that in every respect, 

niere are three objectives of the Manchester Unit, One is to show 
the causes of the revolution that brought about today^s society. Why 
did Manchester become the great "Cottonopolis" of the nifieteenth century? 
What were its advantages over other cities? Where did the labor force 
that manned the factories come from, aiKi what were they looking for? What 
were the developn^nts in spinning and weaving that made the ' :^plication 
of steam to machinery profitable? Where did the capital come from? The 
student should see that similar questions may be usefully posed about his 
own society. Ithy is Appalachia a depressed . area, or why is the population 
of America shifting to the west? 

The second objective of the unit is to show the student that many of 
the problems with which he must deal in the 1960 *s, 70*0, and 80 *s and 
which he considers to be purely twentieth century problems first irose 
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la eh« aiii«t««sith eci&tury ms a cesultXof tht InduftrUI Uvolueioa. fit 
hop« Co thov the student that his world it based largely upoa the aoXu- 
tiot&s the aineteeath eeatury found for these probteas. 

The third objective is to shov the student that there is a va^*icty 
of attitudes about nan's social condition and that th^se attitudes changed 
The problems which the student will soon have to face- -increased leisure 
tiae, govemaent welfarti, civil rights , to naae a few— are saaetiaas 
difficult for him to consider in their twentieth century context | he is 
too close to thm. When, however, these probleos are seen in an historical 
context, he can make the necessary correlation with his own world. He will 
see, for exas^le, that autdsation so-called is not an altogether new phen- 
omenon, for on one occasion, autcaaation arising out of the Industrial 
Revolution^put 240,000 Manchester loom workers out of Jobs, He will see 
how the poverty of the English worker led to certain political demands, 
and how these demands in turn led the manufacturer to plead for freedom 
from government control. He will see how and why factory legislation 
arose and therefore how and why a sphere of life which had been considered 
private became a public concern. He will see how public welfare programs 
were formed and fought in nineteenth century England. And seeing all 
these things, the student will come to realize that some of our contem- 
porary social problems are not only continuous with those of the nineteenth 
century but also subject to similar regularities of human behavior. 

These are some of the topics with which the Manchester Unit will 
deal. Others have to do with the actual growth of a large metropolis. 
How did a government set up to rule a small smrket town of about 1,000 
people deal with a population that Increased from perhaps 4,000 in 1711 



CO 95,000 in 1801 and' 300,0<X) in 1840? lAiaC did it do about watac •upply, 
diteaie, flcvAse^ £lrft0t food supply, houtlng* lightiag, polie*? iittm 

« 

these private or public enterprieee? What vara the arguaenta for and 
againat each, and how waa a aolution, i£ there vaa one, arrive at? 
Surely theae probleoa atill confront ua in one form or another. 

In Older to introduce the att^ent to theae probl^na in a concrete 
way, ve have prepared a collection of oaterials which are structured by 
the following scheowtic outline. 

I. Introduction: The Factory Syst^ and the City 

1. Pictures of Manchester by contea^rariea . 

2. Social problems of the city. 

3. Discipline of the factory. 
A. Problems for the family. 

5. How Is the factory system justified? 

II. What Preceded the Factory System: The Domestic or Putting- 
Out System 

1. Division of labor. 

2. Ccmibination of farming and manufacturing. 

3. Disadvantages of the puttlng-out system. 

III. How the Factory System Got Started: "The Take-off" 

1. East India Company and the Turkey Company: how cotton 
first came into England. 

2. Desire for cotton: increase in demaiui. 

3. Acts forbidding use. 
A. Failure of supply. 



5. Attcapta. to r«BMdy« 

6. The Inventions, 

7. The £irfit mills. • *^ 

8. AppUcatioii o£ steaa power. 

9. Why S. Lancashire good £or manufacturing. 

IV. XcdustriAl and FoXltical Tension 

1. Tom Paine and The Rights of Man. 

2. Repression under Pitt. 

3. The Luddites. 

4. The hand -loom weavers: automation and d la location. 

5. An early 8t:i^lke. 

6. Ble.nketeers. 

7. Peterloo. 

V. Response 

1. Trade unions, 

2. Parliamentary reform. 

3. Chartism. 

4. Repeal o£ Corn Laws. 

5. Factory legislation. 

In order to give some more specific idea of how these themes are to 
be dealt wit^, it might be well to give a running account of the treatment 
of item I. in the above outline. Under that heading we have included 
readings of source material about the introduction of the factory system 
and the sudden urbanization of that city. Graphic contemporary descriptions 
of the filth, noise, poverty and general unattractiveness of the city are 
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occoopAiiiad by brl«£ eoatraa'ts betwscn Mcochester wad th» norc salubrious 
cooditloni of the counttyslde «od o£ oldes* note civilised cities. These 
ere followed by soeiel cosnent of conteaporery critics (de Tocqueville sod 
Engels) about the single drive of Manchester being the pursuit of money, 
and about social disorganization, and the increasing division in society 
between factory owners and^rkers. ^Aftcr'this section it is proposed that 
there be discussion of such concepts as "class" and "social patterning". 
Next there is a discussion of what the introduction of power-driven machinery 
involved in terms" of saving human labor, reducing the movement of materials, 
and introducing the new discipline by which factory workers had to operate. 
First-hand accounts are given of the factory life of an apprentice and. 
journeyman, and a novelist's description of life in the factory and factory 
housing. Next, after the presentation of excerpts from a debate in the 
House ^of Commons about factory conditions, descriptions of a "good" factory 
and a "bad" factory ate given for contrast. Finally there are two accounts 
of the effects of factory life on members of a family. 

Besides discussing the content of these materials and the general 
concepts about "class" and "social patterning" it is proposed that there 
be more general discussion about the reasons why workers were willing to 
crowd into the new factories of Manchester, and about the biases of the 
various writers of the documents. 

It will be evident that the treatment of these materials involves a 
blend of fact and social generalization. And as the student deals with 
these materials he may well be stimulated to ask what the evidence is 
for simple, factual statements about Manchester and also what the evidence 
is for those generalizations about social change that emerge from his 



dlscutilont o£ lianebsttcr. mt^ U ^ibmtm hm vill b« ilv«a an opporeimit:y 
to calie, io an aaticlpatory way, many o£ the queationa that will ba takan 
up in a moce unified vay in the philoaophical ■action pUnned £or the end. 
However, before he can profitably enter that B»re iyatessatic Mthodological 
diflcuBsion it will be neceesary for him to be ea^oied to other kinds of 
material, some of the most Important eoming from our discuaaioa of one of 
the most profound intellectual acientific contributiona of the, nineteenth 
century— -Darwin's theories. 

3. Darwin and Darwinism 

We have now completed an account of that part of our course which 
deals, in concrete, with the relationship between technology and society, 
and are about to turn to an illustration of how a scientific theory can 
affect Its age. We are also rising in the scale of abstractness— from the 
steam engine to the social relations of Manchester, to the even more 
abstract theorizing of one of the great minds of the age. Yet even though 
Darwin's theory is relatively abstract, we treat it in a course on the 
nineteenth century because it had profound impact on other parts of the 
society in which it emerged. Indeed, it might be argued that It had more 
effect on the general public and the wider intellectual world than any of 
the great scientific ideas of modern times, including those of Galileo, 
Newton and Einstein. By concentrating on it, we will be able to communi- 
cate to the student the social significance of theoretical science, and 
view it not merely as an aid to technology but as a force in the general 
culture of the period, both high and low. Today, when science is coming 
to play a greater and greater part in our lives, it is highly desirable 
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tlut our high school »tud«nti co»« to tee it «« m iatelUctual' •dveaturt 
and ft social force. Uk«*the stems engine, Dervinisn theory requires no 
femiUerity with matheaetics and little ia«eraion in technical terninology. 
Darwin's basic concepts and his reasoning are relatively ^iiaple, and yet 
his inquiry may serve as a paxadiffsx of scientific aethod. As a i^esult, 
his work provides a rare opportunity for the teacher of social studies. 
The teacher can approach it on several different levels, all of which are 
potentially exciting. With his students, the teacher may examine the 
background of the theory, its content, its cultural imiiact, and its logic. 

In presenting the background of Darwin's theory we think it illumin- 
ating to get the student to see that the theory emerged in a situation in 
which there were forces that inhibited as well as favored its emergence. 
This will help us communicate some idea of the dynamics of scientific 
revolution, to point out that scientific ideas are, to some degree, his- 
torically conditioned, affected by extra-scientific factors. In particular 
we shall lay stress on certain philosophical and theological factors that 
helped and hindered the emergence of Darwin's contribution. The most 
powerful inhibiting forces were traditional theological doctrines of the 
creation of independent species. Biblical material will be used to illus- 
trate creationism, theological writings will serve to explain, the argument 
from design, and philosophic^ -exts will be read in connection with the 
doctrine of species as subsistent forms or Immutable universals. Perhaps 
the most striking and widely accepted version of the argument of design 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century was presented by Paley, who 
wrote: "I take my stand in human anatomy," and who insisted upon "the 



iiM««tlty, lot ««eb c«i«, of an iatcillSKit: dulfiiliis alnd to ^*eaa- 

triviog and detcmlnlag o£ che iotsam which orgaoit^ bodlea h«ar." It 
win take a little nosa e££oirt to find aaterial that vill illuattata tha 
mataphysicaX idea of the fixity of afMHsiea; perhapa a iraading froa Plato 
will do. ' Isnutability and deaign ace central to the views that atand in 

Bacwia's way and therefore we must try to ahow how \m pi to the concepta 

f 

of mitability and natural ae lection against theae ancient doctrines in one 
of the QioBt fascinating intellectual ecmtests of all times. , « 

Daxvin was not alone in his stru^le. The past provided hiia with 
IKiwerful and indispensable support in science and philosophy. Even the 
lay reader has been exposjed to a variety of evolutionary thinking in the 
insaensely popular Vestiges of Creation by Robert Chambers. Ilien there 
were Darwin's aore properly biological forerunners, the supportive ideas 
in Lyell*8 Principles of Geology, and Malthus' writings on population, 
which Darwin credited with so much influence' on his thinking. These will 
provide aaterlal that will help to present the Idea that great scientific 
discoveries are encouraged as well as Impeded by the predecessors of a 
great scientific thinker. Darwin, like Newton, stood on the shoulders 
of past giants who supported him, even if his path was blocked by scien- 
tific, philosophical, and religious ideas that preceded his own. 

Although we do not plan to present the student with as detailed a 
concept of Darwin's theory as he might get in certain biology courses, 
it is important to communicate the content of the theory, quite apart 
from its background and impact. In helping him understand it we hope 
to exploit the student *s interest in biography and dramatic action, to 
capture his interest and to hold it by treating the theory as one chapter 



ia *'thm •voluciCHi of «& •volutioolit"— to ut« tbm title of tba 1959 c#o- 
t«imlsl nmitt exhibit at the ttisoum o£ Baturel Hiatory ia Sew York City. 
to this ena we have collected eppcopciate reading £sm Daciria*a major 
writings, naioly £r€8tt The Beaale Piary . The Origio of Sneciea . The Oeecei^t 
of Mett . the Autobiography, and the Life and I^tteri. ffe try to •elect 
passagea from The Beagle Piary . the Autobiostranhy . and the tlfm and 
letters that show how the theory began in Parwin'a oii^^ how it progressed, 
how it met obstacles, how It overcaoe them, how it led to scientific, 
philosophical, and religious doubts, a|^how it led to the intense pleasure 
of discovery. We try to dramatize the effect of the theory on its author, 
his wife, his friends, his enemies and his reviewers. Here we may things 
of the image of a pebble, or a boulder, dropped Into a lake and producing 
wider and wider waves within Darwin's immediate circle, culminating In 
the famous Oxford Meeting of the British Assofflation for the Advancement 
of Science, where Bishop Wilberforce and Huxley, "Darwin's bulldog," met 
in heated Intellectual combat over the theory. 

After grasping the theory, the student must be helped to see how 
the waves of IniE luence traveled beyond Darwin's immediate circle in the 
England of the 1860*s and affected the life and thought of the society 
as a whole.! Here we think of Darwin's theory primarily as a stimulant 
of pro and aWtl -Darwin views in areas::^utsiae of biology, so that the 
studem will develop some sense of the controversial nature of the theory's 
impact on thought, all the way from religion, which is closest to popular 
consciousness, to met iphysics. Between these extremes are the effects on 
ethical theory, sociology, anthropology, history, psychology, political 
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and socIaI fctuiory, etc., particularly in Aiaerlca where pragnatiata like 
Jsfiiss and Dewey vere especially devoted to Darwin's ideas. 

One of the things we shall stress Is the way In which a scientific 
idea or the words o£ a great scientist can be warped into the service 
of a political view that the scientist did not espouse, and even into 
the service of a view that he rej^ted. This is true of much of what 
is called Social Darwinism. Darwin's biological theory, like Newton's 
theory in an earlier age and Einstein's in a later period, provides an 
excellent opportunity for a discussion of such use of discoveries in 
natural science. Moreover, the Darwinian theory is remarkable not only 
because it influenced cognitive intellectual activity of the sort that 
one finds in ethics, politics, and social science, but also because it 
''influenced literary expression in the nineteenth century. 

With these general aims in mind, we have divided our reading mater- 
ials into three sections: Pre -Darwinian, Darwinian, and Post-Darwiuian. 

•The Pre -Darwinian material listed here gives the student some idea 
of the use of the argument from design, as in the writings of Paley, 
%nd also an idea of Malthus' views. Eventually we may also include 
material from Darwin's biological and geological f orerunnc-s , but now, 
as we have .indicated, we think of the Pre-Darwinian material as setting 
the stage in a general intellectual way for the theory of natural selecti 
as revealing the'^heological and philosophical background against which 
the theory may be profitably viewed by students of history. 

The bulk of the Post -Darwinian material is intended to give the 
student a survey of different reactions to The Origin of Species and an 
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imderstaodlng o£ the oaay different w«ys in vhich Dazvia's ehoii^t impinged 
on the nineteenth century. The fost-Darvinian units are listed according 
CO general sjibject matter, but ve have not yet stressed ourselves to the 
problem o£ temporal order. Latet in our work we shall articulate in 
further detail the structu^ of this material aa we view it. In what 
follows we indicate the works from which we have made excerpts . 

* . * ^ 

I. Pre "Darwinian 

A. William Paley, Natural Xlteology . 

B. Thomas Robert Malthus, Essay on the Principle of Population . 

II. Darwiniana , " 

A. Early life of Datwin^ recorded in the Autobiography . 

B. Beagle Diary . - 

C. Beagle Journal . 

D. Darwin's experiments mentioned in the Life and Letters . 

E. Darwin's views on religion mentioned in ^he Autobiography , 
and the Life and letters , 

F. Darwin*s theory of Natural Selection in selections from 
The OriRln of Species and The 'descent of Man . 

III. Post-Darwiniaa 

A. Iimuediate reactions to The Origin of Species . 

1. Response of Darwin's relatives from the Life and 
Letters andBmna Darwin: A Century of Family Letters , 
edited by Henrietta Litchfield. 

2. Response of Darwin's intimate friends from Life and 
Letters, and Hore Letters of Charles Darwin . 



3. The meeting of th^ British Assoclatioa in 1860, as 
reported in the Athenaeum . 1860; l!he Hatural Htatory 
Review. 1861| MacMillan's Magaatine. lS9Bt Iietters of 
John Richard Green ; Life axii X.etters.^o£ Th«nas Huxley ; 
Life and Letters of Joseph IhHikef . . 

4. Selected reviews of The Origlji of Species ; 

« 

^* Athenaeum , author unknoim,- November 19, 1859. , 

b. I,ondon Tiros . ISiomas Huxley^ December 26, 1859. 

c. The Spectator . Mam Sedgwick, March 24, 1866. 

d. Quarterly Review . Wilberforfie, Bishop of Oxfdnl, 
July, 1860. 

e. Aaaerican Journal of Science , Louis Agassis, 
July, 1860. 

f • Athenaemn . Asa Gray, August 4, 1860. 
Darwin's Influence- ' 
1. Anthropology 

^ a. Thomas Huxley, Man*s Place in Nature ♦ 

b. Alfred Russei Wall«:e, "The Origin of Human Races 
and The Antiquity of Man," Londoa Anthropologi^cal 
Society^ s Journal > 1863-64, 

c. Alfred Russei Wallace, "An Exposition of the Theory 
of Natural Selection .and Its ^plications to Man," 
Darwinism .. 

d. I^omas Buxley, "On the Methods and Results of 
Ethnology." , ^ 
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2. Sociology 

a. Albert G, Keller, Societal Evolution . 

b. J. B. 'ftaycraft, Darwinism and Bace Progress , 

c. C. Bougie, "Darviaism aad Sociology,** in Darwin 
and Modern Science , edited by A. C. Seward. 

,3, Politics 

a. Walter Bagehot, Phystcs and Politics 

b. David G. Elitchle, Darwinism and Politics . 

c. Anton Pannekoek, Marxism and Darwinisni . 

4. Ethics 

■ a. W. K. Clifford, "The Scientific Basis of Morals," 
^ The Scientific Basis of Morals and Other Essays , 
b. • Herbert §pencer. Data of Ethics. v 

5. Linguistics 

a. Charles, Dye 11, "The Origin of Languages and' Species 
Compared," The GeoloRlcal Evidence of the Antiquity 
of Man. 

6. History and the Philosophy of History 

a. J. B. Bury, parwin and History," in Darwin and. 
Modern Science . 

b. William James, "Great Men and Their Environment," 
in The Will to Believe and Other Essays in Popular 
Philosophy . 

7. Literature 

a. George Eliot, The George Eliot Letters > edited by 
Gordon S. Haight; Silas Marner . 
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8. EducAtioQ 

Itottheif Arnold, *%iterature and Science. " 

9. Philosophy o£ Science and Theory o£ Xnovled^ 

a. Karl Fe arson. The ftcacmar of Science . 

b. John Dewey, '*The Influence of Darwin on Philos- 
ophy," in fhe Influence of Iktrwin on Philosophy 
and Other Essays in Contetaporary thought . 

10. Religion and Theology 

^ a. * Leslie Stephen, "Darwinism and Divinity," Fraser's 
Magazine, 1872. 

b. P. N. Waggett, "The Influence of Darwin on Reli- 
' gious Thought," in Darwin and Modern Science . 

c. William Jennings Bryan, "God and Evolution," 
reprinted in Evolution and Religion . (Aaherst 
Pamphlet Series/. 

d. Harry Eknerson Fosdick, "A Reply to Mr. Bryan in 
the Name of Religion," also in Evolution and • 
Heligion . 

e. Arthur Garfield Hays, "The Scopes Trial," also In 
Evolution and Religion . 

f. Edmund Gosse, Father and Son . 

11. Psychology, Racism, and Allied Topics 

Selections in preparation. 
We realize that this is an ambitious proposal, but we are convinced 
that it is "good to aim high and to retreat only when pedagogical experiment 
dictates a retreat. We also realize that our material may present difficulties 



£ot certain teachers, and therefore even though Educational Services 
Incorporated is not in the husiness of training teachers on a large scale, 
we think ve should supplement our efforts at reforming the tools of edu- 
cation by trying to re-train» to some degree,* the main user of those tools 
the teacher. To this end we hope to establish suaaser institutes at which 
teachers, under the direction of scholars, can acquaint themselves with 
the relevant material, concepts, distinctions, and ideas that we are 
introducing in the course. We also think it would be desirable in the 
more technical sections of the course, like those on the steam engine and 
on Darwin, to encourage joint teaching programs in which, for exan^le, a 
biology instructor comes into the class at the appropriate moment to co- 
operate with the teacher of social studies. This will not only aid 
instruction, it will vividly present to the student the idea that history 
is not utterly divorced from science in its method, that, in particular, 
evolutionary biology has a certain methodological kinship with history In 
spite of their many differences. And this sort of thing may form a basis 
for further cooperation in the section on philosophy at the end of the 
course. If the adult intellectual world is polarized into two cultures, 
we might try to nip that sort of polarization in the bud at the level at 
which it begins, the high, school. 



Two Other Parts of the Curriculum Are Sket ched 

It will be recslled that our course «8 noir planned is to coatsia 
three main sections: 1} the ixopact o£ techiuilogy and science on society ^ 
2) the relationship hetireen ideology arui reality, and 3) philosophical 
reflection on the nature o£ the social studies « As we have indicated « 
sections 2) and 3) have not been worked up in detail, but we think it 
desirable to say something about them in order to round out our discussion. 

Hen^randiim ZX, which was quoted earlier, gives a general idea o£ what 
we plan to do in section 2) and how it is related to the material in sec<- 
tion 1). The distinguishing feature of 2) is not sickly that it will 
treat the ;.heoretical foundations of Democracy, Consnunism, Fascism and 
lesser "isms," but that it will try to do so by studying the relationship 
between those ideologies and the social worlds that spawned them, responded 
to them, disappointed them, or abandoned them. 

Here we list some possibilities. The student will have been intro- 
duced to some of the relevant social conditions in his studies pt the 
Industrial Revolution and this may well serve as a point of departure for 
the introduction of this topic. For example, we might try to show how 
socialist doctrine begins to emerge at the end of the eighteenth century 
with Utopian socialists iike St. Simon, Fourier, and Owen, and then compare 
their ideas with the various efforts to establish socialist communities in 
the nineteenth century. We might study the so-called scientific socialists 
Marx and Engels, and trace the development of their doctrines through Lenin 
and Stalin to the point where we could deal with the Russian Revolution as 
the real expression of that ideology. Alternatively, in keeping with some 




o£ the isspulses to do ^fforH Bittory" ve mi^t e^en, with the proper 

< 

scholarly guidance , If ve can find it, do BoioeChlng with coattaoporary 
China. V6 might trace the rise of fascist doctrine from its seeds in 
certain nineteenth century thinkers to Mussolini, Gentile, Rocco, and 
Palmieri , and once again do so in connection with a study of Italy as it 
actually was. Analogously, we might do similar things with Nasi Gerxnany. 
And of course we might deal with classic defenses of democracy, choosing 
tha doctrine of natural rights and the theory of the social contract if 
we deal with the French Revolution; the utilitarianism of Benthmn and 
Mill if we choose to focus on the nineteenth century British situation; 
the views of certain gradualistic socialists if we deal, with, say, con- 
temporary England. Finally, we might apply a similar technique to the 
study of an appropriately chosen slice of Americwi history. All of these 
are very live possibilities. 

Which of these things we should do is not settled, since, it should 
be repeated, this is one of the least developed parts of the curriculum, 
and will require a great deal of work to bring it up to anything like the 
level of what has been done on the impact of science and technology. And 
the same should be said about the third section on philosophy which is 
probably the most daring of all our departures from the conventional cur- 
riculum. Let us turn to that philosophical section now. 

In the course of study as develope4 through the section on ideology 
and reality the student will have been introduced to substantive problems 
in history but, by virtue of the fact that we will have put considerate 
emphasis on the study of intellectual history and on the role of general- 
ization in history, he will also have been exposed to other branches of 
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knowledge. He vlll,.ve hope, h«v6 develop^ some idea o£ aeetumlct in 
his study of the steaa engine; 8c»ae idee o£ what biology is like £rc»a hit 
study o£ Daxvin; some feeling for theological erguseat in the pre-Qar- 
winian oaterial; and of course, considerable acquaintance with the 
behavioral and social sciences cdn so far as sose of their principles 
have been made explicit in the discussions of Manchester in particular. 
Moreover, he will have been introduced to those vast units of thought, 
value and emotion that are called "ideologies i" And having been intro- 
duced to all these forms of human expression, thought, or language, he 
is now In a position to be persuaded to ask himself the following sorts 
of questions: What is history? What are the social sciences? How are 
they related? Sow do they compare with, or what role, if any, do they 
play in the construction of ideologies of the kind considered in the 
second section? In short, the student is now in a position to begin 
serious philosophical reflection about the inquiry in which he has b.een 
actively engaged for a very long tiiae. He will be doing philosophy in 
a concrete way. Let us try to show how concrete such a study can get 
by taking the material studied and using it as the occasion for reflection. 

Cfeice the stutent comes to this part of the course with a grasp of- ^ 
Darwin's contribution, we can try to sharpen the distinction between the 
fact of evolution and the explanation of it that is represented by the 
theory of natural selection, "What is a scientific explanation?", we 
may ask. In turn, this will allow us to consider the role of law or 
generalization in explanation, since a theory like that of natural seleo- 
tlon Is a law, and Darwin thought that one of his great contrlbutioa.i was 
to extend the sway of law to human phenomena* Next, we can* take up the 

i73 
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difference between cauaal and teleological es^lanatlons nod try to show 

'At-*,' 

the difference b«tween Lamarck's view that new aeeds experienc«i by the 
animal lead its "toner feelings" or subconscious activities to produce 
new organs to satisfy those needs, ai|d Darwin's theory that natural 
selection is responsible for the changing of the species. In this dis- 
cussion the student will be led to see why the so-called doctrine of 
final causes has been the bugbear of modem science, ^y, for exaaple, 
the postulation of goals toward which the organism strives cannot explain 
the evolution of plants, even if it might wrongly have been thought that 
it could explain the development of animals. 

Continuing this discussion of explanation and law, there will also 
be an opportunity to contrast and compare the dynamic laws of Darwinian 
theory with the static laws that are appealed to in other branches of 
science. In turn, this will lead to a very important question which can 
be made concrete to the student of history who has just been exposed to 
Darwinian biology: Is there a fundamental difference between explanation 
in history and the social sciencts, and explanation in the natural sciences? 
Continuing with e closely related question, we may ask whether biological 
explanation is fundamentally different from explanation in the natural 
sciences which do not deal with living things. 

Finally, we can examine the nature of historicel narrative and histor- 
ical interpretation. The student will have been exposed by now to the 
difference between factual statements and value judgments, and he will 
certainly have been exposed, in one way or another, to the idea that 1^ 

4 

history is a statement of "how things really are," and that value judgments 
should be studiously eliminated from the historian's operations. But it 
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will be easy to convince him that much historical interpretation is ia«4e 
from a point o£ view that is dominated by the values o£ the historian, at 
which point he can be gotten to ask himself about the degree to which 
history can be purely factual and objective. By this time he will have 
been introduced to the fundamental questions of the philosophy of history, 
namely, "What parts do generalization and value jud^nt play in historical 
investigation and writing?" and "How objective can historians be?" And 
by the time he has been induced to think about those questions, and to 
try at least to answer them, he will, we think, have coo^let^ a very 
exciting, profitable course of study. It would be anti-climactic but 
true to say that the materials for this last part of the course aye as 
yet unprepared. But the task of preparing them is one that we gladly 
accept and one that we think that we can accomplish with some success- 
given enough time, money, talent, and good will. 



